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Editorial 



Our readers (and writers) 
want to party ’cause it’s 1999. 



Science, 
fiction Age 



VOLUME 7 NUMBER 4 

MARK HINTZ 
Publisher 



S O HERE WE ARE, DEEP INTO THE SEVENTH 
year of Science Fict ion Age. On the one 
hand there’s nothing to be said but a 
humble thank you for making us the most 
successful new Science Fiction magazine in a 
generation. But if we left it at that, there’d be 
far too much white space on this page, and 
so I’m going to let you do some thanking of 
your own, of the authors you found the most 
pleasing in 1998. Your E-mails and postcard 
responses to our Readers’ Poll drowned us in 
votes, resulting in the happy winners below. 

As a reminder, short stories are those works 
of fiction that are 7,500 words or less, novel- 
ettes are those pieces over 7,500 but under 
17,500 words, and novellas are those creations 
over 17,500 words that are not long enough to 
be considered novels. 

Your choice for favorite novella was: 
“Coolhunting” by Kristine Kathryn 
Rusch: This former editor of The Magazine of 
Fantasy and Science Fiction returned to full- 
time writing a few years back, and it’s proven 
profitable for her — she just heard that she’s 
won the Ellery Queen Mystery Magazine 
Reader’s Choice Award for her story published 
there last year. Rusch beat out our toughest 
field of novellas ever to capture the top spot 
with this story of sisters surviving an 
unfriendly future, and we hope we’ll be able to 
bring you more from her in our own future. 
Your top two novelettes were: 
“Terraforming Terra” by Jack 
Williamson: Jack Williamson, who sold his 
first short stoiy to Amazing in 1928 before Sci- 
ence Fiction had yet attained that name, can 
still pull it off even after publishing in eight dif- 
ferent decades. His stoiy of a group of clones 
trying to bring our planet back to life over mil- 
lions of years won your hearts and minds. This 
SF-nal example to us all will see the novel ver- 
sion of his stoiy appear next year from Tor 
Books as Terraforming Earth. 

“Craphound” by Cory Doctorow: This 
stoiy of a puzzling alien stalking yard sales was 
the Toronto-born author’s first mqjor SF mar- 
ket sale. His nonfiction has appeared in Wired 
and The New York Review of Science Fiction. 
“Craphound” was recent ly reprinted in North- 
ern Suns, David G. Hartwell and Glenn Grant’s 
survey from Tor Books of SF by Canadians. 
Your three favorite short stories were: 
“Microcosmic Dog” by Michael Swan- 
wick: Readers in the know might have recog- 
nized a certain other SF magazine editor as the 
heroine of this tale of a spunky spacer’s res- 
cue. But that alone could certainly not have 
accounted for the overwhelming number of 



votes that catapulted it to the top of our list. It 
must have been his oddball homage to 
Theodore Sturgeon — or perhaps just good, 
clean writing — that garnered your votes. 
Those hungering for another taste of Swan- 
wick may track down his most recent novel, 
Jack Faust. 

“First Fire” by Terry Bisson: His “Beam 
Discover Fire” was one of the most decorated 
SF stories of all time, winning the Hugo, Neb- 
ula, and Theodore Sturgeon Memorial Awards. 
Fire must be lucky for him, because when his 
stoiy’s scientist figured out how to date the age 
of fires, he also made the readers’ interest 
catch on fire. 

“The Purchase of Earth” by Jack 
Williamson: Jack Williamson does it again! 
Not only did he write your favorite novelette, 
but he placed third in our highly competitive 
short stoiy categoiy with this tale of less than 
friendly — but quite ironic — alien invaders. If 
he keeps this up, perhaps he’ll place in all three 
fiction slots one day. Williamson has con- 
quered eveiy other SF challenge — why not 
that one? 

We have some other names you should 
remember, names that we’re going to mention 
for an almost Science Fictional reason. In the 
old days, most magazines could not afford to 
themselves provide customer service and pro- 
cessing for their subscribers. A mainframe 
computer costing hundreds of thousands of 
clonal's and a large staff were needed. Because 
of this, from the beginning in 1992, Sovereign 
Media has had to contract this out to other 
companies. 

But with the advent of the computer revo- 
lution, it’s now possible for us to afford a PC- 
based fulfillment system that has more mem- 
oiy than the mainframes of seven years ago. 
Our publisher, Mark Hintz, used to work on the 
famed magazine Grit, and got to know the 
friendly folks who worked there their whole 
lives, keeping subscribers happy. When Grit 
moved on, putting a bunch of dedicated sub- 
scription specialists out of work, we decided 
to put them to work for you. 

So when you call our new customer service 
crew in Pennsylvania at 1-800-219-1187 (or fax 
them about your concerns at 570-322-2063) 
remember that these are more than just sea- 
soned Sovereign employees. Should you have 
occasion to speak with Kathy Paulhamus, 
Sandy Hillyard, Maiy Nolan or Debra Schule, 
keep in mind that they’re also our old trusted 
friends, and they’ll treat our subscribers as if 
they’re foe same. 
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Letters 



Dear Science Fiction Age : 

We have been subscribers since the first 
issue and the fict ion keeps getting better and 
better each year. Regarding your recent Edi- 
torial on your slick format versus the digest 
format, it has always seemed to us that your 
Gallery feature by itself justifies your format. 
The digests can’t reproduce artwork nearly 
as effectively. 

Looking forward to more Science Fiction 
Age in 1999. 

Phil and Jill Baringer 

Deal - Scott: 

A slight quibble re: your book reviews. 
They give too much of the plot away, in the 
case of Starfarers even the ending. Curses! 
This is a trait which is shared by the British 
SF magazine Interzone. They also however 
publish challenging stories and prose as 
delectable as your own. 

You both need to get your reviewers into 
Group Therapy on this issue. 

Regards, 

Pat Corcoran 

Deal - Science Fiction Age: 

I wanted to express a (probably minority) 
opinion about Babglon 5. Although I ei\joyed 
the series, and watched it faithfully, it always 
reminded me of watching the original Star 
Trek. Good, sometimes great ideas, laid out 
on low-budget sets, with stiff, second-rate act- 
ing. All in all, a little embarrassing. 

Despite what your January 1999 review led 
me to expect, the final episode, “Sleeping in 
Light,” was terrible! Two minutes of story 
dragged out to an overblown hour. Unlike 
Straczynski, I was not moved— just bored. 
Too bad that five good years ended on such a 
bad note. 

Stephen Wallet 

“A little embarrassing,” but you " watched 
it faithfully.” Hmmmin ... It null be inter- 
esting to see what the rest of fandom thinks. 
My peisonal prediction is that at this year’s 
World Science Fiction Convention in Aus- 
tralia, Joe Straczynski will walk away with 
his third Babylon 5 Hugo Award when 
“Sleeping in Light” reins the traphy for Best 
Dramatic Presentation. 

Deal - Scott: 

Too often in life we take good things for 
granted. Good health, good companionship, 
good food, good air to breathe, so many 
tilings to be thankful for each day, but some- 
times the Good Thing becomes such a con- 



stant, we forget to show our appreciation. 
Sometimes, only after the lack of a Good 
Thing do we realize how much we took it for 
granted. 

So, before I forget , I just want to tell you 
that you’ve done a Good Thing with Science 
Fiction Age. Six times a year I get this beau- 
tiful full-sized magazine with stunning graph- 
ics by the best artists in the industry. Six times 
a year, I get the latest news on scientific devel- 
opments. Six times a year, I get updates on 
what’s happening behind the scenes on my 
favorite shows, like the Joe Straczynski inter- 
view on Babylon 5. And of course, six times 
a year I get cutting edge stories that transport 
me to another place and time, giving me 
insight into the mysteries of humanity. 

Good Things don’t happen by chance. 
They are not random events. Thank you for 
making Science Fiction Age a Good Thing for 
readers to experience and enjoy. 

To the future! 

Dus tan Moon 

Deal - Scott: 

Just received the March 1999 issue and I 
wanted to congratulate Bruce Boston on the 
wonderful job he did on “The Poetiy of Sci- 
ence Fiction.” I completely enjoyed it. There 
was, however, one thing about it that both- 
ered me: the line “in memory still green.” I 
knew the reference, but something didn’t 
quite sound right. I turned to my bookshelf— 
and sure enough, the t itle of volume one of 
Asimov’s autobiography is In Memory Yet 
Green. The title of volume two is In Joy Still 
Felt. I would say perhaps Mr. Boston got the 
two titles confused, but on thinking it over, it 
occurred to me that since Asimov treated 
them as one long volume, perhaps this was 
Bruce Boston’s way of doing the same. 

Jamie Todd Rubin 

We shared your missive with the prolife 
Bruce Boston, and this is what he had to say: 
“My only comment is—mea culpa, mea 
culpa. It should be In Memory Yet Green.” 

Deal - Scott Edelman: 

I endorse mid accept your fine magazine as 
one of the best I have read in a long time. The 
photos are veiy clear, colorful, detailed, and 
clever. The stories are simply amazing, and I 
love them. The artwork is the best I have seen 
in a very long time. 

In closing, I should hope for your contin- 
ued success and I am looking forward to my 
next issue to arrive soon. 

Ron W. Turbeville 



Dear Mr. Edelman: 

My applause for Robert Reed’s “The 
Cuckoo’s Boys.” I didn’t really fully appreciate 
this story until I read it a second time, fol- 
lowing a heated discussion on an Internet 
group. Reed’s portrayal of Houston is 
unflinching and, to some, offensive. But it was 
also honest and provocative. The result is a 
unique and layered character who will be 
hard to forget. 

It has been suggested that perhaps Reed 
himself wasn’t entirely cognizant of the con- 
sequences of Houston’s actions, that he may 
have overlooked and even glossed over the 
real atrocities committed. Reed has a woman 
actually thanking Houston for his part in what 
amounts to rape. While it is difficult to place 
myself in the shoes of Houst on's victims, 1 
must admit that this is difficult to swallow. I 
don’t think Reed intends this as any kind of 
veiled justification for his character’s actions, 
but it does raise some interesting questions 
as to the author’s own estimation of those 
actions. 

Ultimately, “The Cuckoo’s Boys" is one of 
those rare stories I’ll probably remember in 
five, ten . . . even twenty years. That alone 
makes it a stunning success. 

Matt Doeden 

Dear Edit or: 

Can someone please explain why so many 
authors mix metric and English measure- 
ments, sometimes in the same paragraph? 

As an American, I of course prefer miles to 
klicks, but will do the conversion mentally. 
Yet when the two are mixed, it’s disconcert- 
ing. 

Also, has anyone noticed that having to 
walk a kilometer somehow seems as difficult 
as a mile — despite a 40 percent difference? 

Sincerely, 

David Kvergas 

As for the question you raise in your first 
paragraph, all we can postulate, since you 
did not mention a specific story, is that the 
writers to which you refer are assuming a 
future in which language has evolved to a 
point where both measurements are used 
interchangeably. To your second query, 
we’re at a loss — all we can say is that this is 
one issue that Einstein never got around to 
covering with his Theory of Relativity. 



Readers— please let us know how we’re doing 
at: Letters to the Editor, Science Fiction Age, 
11305 Sunset Hills Road, Rest on VA 20100. 
For e-mail, use scoltedelman@ewls.com. 
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Weary of fantasies that 
are strictly by the booh? 



Shatter the curse of the common — 

and prepare to be spellbound as never before.... 







Orson Scott 
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NCHANTMENT 
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Deep in tbe Carpathian forest, a beautiful princess slumbers — 
bound by ancient magic, watched by mysterious evil, and 
dreaming of true love. Wake fier witb a kiss, and step from tbe 
modern world into a time and place lost for centuries 

“Orson Scott Card makes a strong case for being the best 
writer science fiction lias to offer.* 
— The Houston Post 

“Card understands tbe human condition He tells the truth 

well — ultimately the only criterion of greatness." 

— Gene Wolfe 

Tlie spellbinding new novel by tbe 
author of Tbe Tales of Alvin Maker. 
On sale now at bookstores everywhere. 





A Del Rey H.tJeover 

Stories That Define Imagination 

A Division of The Ballantinc Publishing Group 
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http://www.randomhouse.com/dclrey/ 



Books 

By Doug Fratz, James Lowder, and Paul Di Filippo 



With A Deepness in the Sky , 
Vernor Vinge dares SF to do better. 





The Hugo Award- 
winning A Fire 
Upon the Deep is 
followed by another 
Vinge masterpiece. 
Art by Bob Eggleton. 



V ernor Vinge is one of science fiction’s best 
and most creative authors. Mis l;ist novel, A 
Fire Upon llie Deep, a grandly conceived far- 
future space opera set 40,000 years in the 
future, won the Hugo Award in 1993. His new novel, A 
Deepness in the Sky (Tor Books, hardcover, COS pages, 
$27.95) is a prequel set just 8,000 years in our future, and 
it meets or exceeds the expectations established by the 
earlier novel in virtually every aspect. 

A Deepness in llw Sky tells the story of a fleet of Qeng 
Ho ships that races toward a unique variable star, which 
shines brightly only about fifty out of every two hundred 
and fifty years, at the edge of human-colonized space 
where newly detected radio signals sug- 
gest that a race of intelligent aliens has 
evolved, the first to be discovered by 
mankind. The Qeng Ho are families of 
traders who form the primary link 
between the human civilizations span- 
ning Earth’s sector of the galaxy. The 
story takes place in that portion of our 
galaxy where faster-than-light travel is 
impossible, so relativistic effects, com- 
bined with cold sleep between the stars, 
allow Qeng Ho traders’ lives to span many 
thousands of years. Along on the expedi- 
tion is Pham Nuwen, traveling under an 
alias, who played a mqjor role in estab- 



lishing the philosophy of 
the Qeng Ho in helping 
human civilizations that, 
have suffered technologi- 
cal regression. 

When the Qeng Ho fleet 
reaches the OnOff Star, 
they find that another fleet 
of t raders has just arrived, 
a newer group called the 
Emergents. The OnOff 
Star is scheduled to begin 
shining shortly, and 
awaken whatever intelli- 
gent race exists on the 
only planet in the system. 
The two groups of traders, 
both heavily armed, agree 
to cooperate and share any 
profits from initiating trade 
with the new aliens and 
studying the unknown 
physics of their star, but 
the Emergents turn out to 
be untrustworthy. After 
only a few cooperative 
missions to the frozen 
planet, now called 
Arachna because of the 
resemblance of the sleeping alien race to large spiders, 
the Emergents initiate a sneak attack that results in a 
pyrrhic victory, killing most of the thousands of people 
and destroying virt ually all of the dozens of ships in both 
fleets. 

Most of this long, expansive novel, deals with the par- 
allel stories of the shattered remnants of the Qeng Ho and 
Emergents fleets, who now must await the development 
of a more advanced technological civilization on the Spi- 
der planet to restore their means of interstellar travel, 
and the Spiders themselves, who are desperately trying 
to avoid a war that would destroy their civilization. The 
parallel stories are thematically linked. The human 
traders are monitoring and subtly inter- 
fering with the Spider civilization, osten- 
sibly to assist, their continued technolog- 
ical development. It is soon clear that the 
fates of the more technologically 
advanced “good” Spiders and the honest 
and trustworthy Qeng Ho are inextrica- 
bly intertwined. Both plotlines, along 
with the back-story which tells about the 
young Pham Nuwen and his development 
of the Qeng Ho philosophy, are fascinat- 
ing, fast-paced thrillers, and together 
make Vinge’s 600-page novel compelling 
reading. 

Continued on page 16 
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David Brin 
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The dark forces of the Chaos worlds threaten Hari Seldon's 
plan for humanity, in the breathtaking conclusion to the 
Second Foundation Trilogy. 






FOUNDATION AND 
CHAOS 

The Second Foundation 
Trilogy, Volume Two 

Greg Bear 

0-06-105640-5 • mass market • $6.99 

A rogue robot threatens the triumph of the 
Foundation— and humanity's survival of the New 
Dark Ages— in volume two of the Second 
Foundation Trilogy. Now in paperback! 
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The Wars of Light and 
Shadow 

Janny Wurts 

0-06-105219-1 • hardcover • $25.00 

The fate of Athera hangs in the balance as brother battles 
brother, in the latest installment of the epic, The Wars of 
Light and Shadow. 
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all three books, Stormwarden, Keeper of the Keys, and 
are collected here, in Janny Wurts's epic 
masterpiece, The Cycle of Fire. A delight for old and 
readers alike! 
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Tormented immortal Justin Sterling rages 
against the ancient and evil power of the 
Dragon, in bestselling fantasy writer Margaret 
Weis's new series. 
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Edited by David G. 
Hartwell 
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New Poetry Contest 
$48,000.00 in Prizes 



The International 
Library of Poetry to 
award 250 total prizes 
to amateur poets in 
coming months 

Owings Mills, Maryland - The 
International Library of Poetry has just 
announced that $48,000.00 in prizes will 
be awarded over the next 12 months in 
the brand new North American Open 
Amateur Poetry Contest. The contest is 
open to everyone and entry is free. 

“We’re especially looking for poems 
from new or unpublished poets,” indicat- 
ed Howard Ely, spokesperson for The 
International Library of Poetry. “We have 
a ten year history of awarding large prizes 
to talented poets who have never before 
won any type of writing competition." 

How To Enter 

Anyone may enter the competition 
simply by sending in ONLY ONE origi- 
nal poem, any subject, any style, to: 

The International Library of Poetry 
Suite 17517 
1 Poetry Plaza 

Owings Mills, MD 21117-6282 
Or enter online at www.poetry.com 

The poem should be no more than 20 
lines, and the poet’s name and address 
must appear on the top of the page. “All 
poets who enter will receive a response 
concerning their artistry, usually within 
seven weeks," indicated Mr. Ely. 




The International Library of Poetry publishes the work of 
amateur poets in colorful hardbound anthologies like The 
Coming of Dawn, pictured above. Each volume features 
poetry by a diverse mix of poets from all over the world. 

Possible Publication 

Many submitted poems will also be 
considered for inclusion in one of The 
International Library of Poetry's forth- 
coming hardbound anthologies. Previous 
anthologies published by the organization 
have included On the Threshold of a 
Dream , Days of Future's Past , Of 
Diamonds and Rust, and Moments More 
to Go, among others. 

“Our anthologies routinely sell out 
because they are truly enjoyable reading, 
and they are also a sought-after source- 
book for poetic talent,” added Mr. Ely. 

World’s Largest Poetry Organization 

Having awarded over $150,000.00 in 
prizes to poets worldwide in recent years. 
The International Library of Poetry, 
founded in 1982 to promote the artistic 
accomplishments of contemporary poets, 
is the largest organization of its kind in 
the world. Anthologies published by the 
organization have featured poems by 
more than 100,000 poets. 

©1997 The International Library o« Poetiy 




B OOKS 

Continued from page 12 

It is difficult even to list all of the strengths 
of this novel. It, is nearly perfect in its con- 
cepts, characters, structure, and pacing. The 
alien spider race is one of the most fascinat- 
ing ever created, strange but very under- 
standable in human terms, even more intrigu- 
ing than Vinge’s lupine aliens in Fire. Pham 
Nuwen is a solid SF character of the compe- 
tent-man school, although one can’t help but 
note that the aging loner who manages to sur- 
vive through tens of thousands of years is 
becoming somewhat of an SF cliche. The con- 
cept of Focus, which the Emergents use to 
make incredibly efficient slaves of those with 
high levels of technical skill, is a chilling and 
original concept that can’t help but resonate 
strongly with any reader who has ever expe- 
rienced that state of total concentration 
wherein all of the world outside of the tech- 
nical problem at hand is mere distraction. 

In the end, the good guys triumph, but at 
great cost, as one expects, but the novel never 
becomes predictable and remains compelling 
to the end. Vemor Vinge has provided further 
evidence that he is one of the field’s finest and 
most imaginative authors. It will be a very 
good year for science fiction if even a hand- 
ful of novels appear in 1999 that are as good 
as A Deepness in the Sky. 

D. Douglas Fratz 



Colonization: Second Contact, by Harry 
Turtledove. Del Rey, hardcover, 496 pages, 
$25.95. 

The ability to ponder “what might have 
been” is only one of the primary talents that 
separates humankind from the reptilian Race 
in Harry Turtledove’s epic Worldwar series. 
It’s also an ability Turt ledove himself has put. 
to good use in such popular and critically 
acclaimed alternate history novels as The 
Guns of the South, 

His latest effort . Colonization: Second 
Contact, brings the Worldwar series up to the 
1960s. It’s been twenty years since the Race’s 
conquest fleet first appeared over Earth, alter- 
ing the course of World War II and locking 
three of the struggle’s major powers the Ger- 
man Reich, the Soviet Union, and the United 
States into a stalemate with each other and 
with the alien invaders. The Race occupies 
half the planet, but the proliferation of 
nuclear weapons and humankind’s apparent 
willingness to dest roy the world rather than 
lose total control of it have upset their care- 
fully structured plans for conquest. Like 
much about the “Big Uglies” of Earth, this 
apparent passion for destruction baffles the 
logical, somewhat dispassionate aliens. 

More baffling still is humankind’s capacity 
to foster and accommodate rapid changes in 
society and technology. The Race’s millen- 
nium-spanning empire is founded upon 
glacially slow progress, and nothing in their 
history has prepared them for an encounter 
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with a culture so fundamentally dissimilar. 

Turtledove mines his most interesting 
material from this clash of cultures, revealing 
time and again how the Race's soldiers have 
become more flexible in order to survive the 
perils of their duty. This is demonstrated most 
clearly in a subplot centered around the 
Lizard infantrymen patrolling the streets of 
occupied Basra. Over time, even the aliens' 
sexual behavior structured on their home 
world around a predictable pattern of sea- 
sons comes to resemble the chaotic behavior 
of the Big Uglies. The omnipresence of dan- 
ger and drugs, and the soldiers' feelings of 
estrangement from both their countrymen 
and the uncivilized masses surrounding them, 
also resonate with the American experience 
in Vietnam, a parallel that seems ripe for 
development as the series rolls on. 

The humans, too, have witnessed changes 
in their societies during the two decades 
since the Race’s arrival. Technological mar- 
vels abound, from clean-burning hydrogen 
cars t o a proliferation of video units called 
televisors. The more substantial develop- 
ments are sociological. An entire human gen- 
eral ion now exists that cannot remember life 
before the Race, and many have taken to 
aping the invaders, shaving their heads and 
wearing clothes patterned after the Race's 
status-indicative body paint. 



Turtledove has infused the World war 
books with some intriguing ideas, ones wor- 
thy of more focused attention. Were the six 
current volumes in the series condensed to 
one or two, they would yield a much more 
powerful and satisfying story. But that’s just 
playing “what might have been.” 

James Lowder 



Cryptonomicon, by Neal Stephenson. 

Avon, hardcover, $29.50, 92S pages. 

Neal Stephenson’s new novel, Cryptonom- 
icon, muscles forward onto the literary stage 
pumped up to approximately the same bulk 
as his last two books combined ( Snow Crash 
[1992] and The Diamond Age [1995]). Con- 
servatively speaking, we’re looking at half a 
million words here. 

Cryptonomicon operates on parallel time- 
t racks whose alternating sect ions of text con- 
verge by the novel’s end (a parallelism evident 
even before the story begins, in a pair of apt 
opening quotations). First, we plunge imme- 
diately into the early years of the Second 
World War, as Americans frantically evacuate 
Shanghai. We meet the lively major 1940s 
characters quickly. Gung-ho Marine Bobby 
Shaftoe, naive cryptoanalytic savant 
Lawrence Pritchard Waterhouse, occult chap- 
lain Enoch Root, and Japanese soldier Goto 
Dengo (note the UNIX last name of “Root” 



and the BASIC first name of "Goto”). These 
four characters, along with a wealth of sub- 
sidiary out's, become swept up in a bizarre 
Allied code-breaking operation known as 
Detachment 2702- -a secretive operation 
with repercussions that will echo down to the 
present. 

In that present era we get acquainted with 
two certain grandchildren: Randy Water- 
house and Amy Shaftoe. Randy is a program- 
mer/systems wizard whose company, Epi- 
phyte^), is building a data-haven on the 
Pacific island of Kinakuta. Amy runs a diving 
company in the Philippines. Their paths cross 
professionally, and an initial fascination soon 
turns into a rather bumbling courtship. At last 
formally uniting the houses of Shaftoe and 
Waterhouse, the pair face danger and int rigue 
as they fight to control their data haven (the 
Crypt, certainly a punning name) as various 
factions of baddies strive to wrest it from 
them. And in the end, they discover that only 
understanding the work of Randy’s grandfa- 
ther will save them. 

This brutally truncated synopsis does little 
to convey the extravagant riches of this book. 
First, consider the historical track: here we 
get Stephenson’s very capable homage to 
Gravity's Rainbow. Bobby Shaftoe is Pig 
Bodine, Lawrence Waterhouse is Tyrone 
Slothrop, and the mysterious plastic known 
as imipolex becomes an unbreakable code 
designated Arethusa. But Stephenson does 
not simply replay Pynehon. Although intent 
like Pynehon on dissecting the uses and 
abuses of power, Stephenson has as his main 
goal a disclosure of the roots of our digital 
age. Five whole yearn of Joseph-Hellerish his- 
tory are vividly recapitulated with that in 
mind. 

But putting aside all the cleverly dovetail- 
ing lutggermugger, the reader should discover 
two virtues in this book. Fust is Stephenson's 
affection for his unforgettable characters. 
Although undeniably cartoony, they are all as 
solid and tangible as you could wish. Randy 
Waterhouse in particular deepens during this 
stoiy in very believable way. And many dra- 
matic scenes, particularly the death of Bobby 
Shaftoe, are very affecting. Second, we must 
marvel at Stephenson’s sheer linguistic pep. 
This zesty book, despite its enormity, is as 
easy to read as your paycheck. Stephenson’s 
outrageous humor and verbal hijinx will have 
you changing your shorts. Blending natural- 
ism with bursts of surreal whimsy, his unflag- 
ging maximalism includes fascinating diva- 
gations on such subjects as silk stockings, the 
semiotics of beards, riding a defective bicy- 
cle, and cereal eat ing. 

In the final analysis, Cryptonomicon satisi- 
fies not so much because of its bulk, but in 
spite of it. Although the Goto Dengo half of 
the author advocates t he subtlet ies of jiu jitsu, 
in the end it’s the grenade-loaded, bazooka- 
toting, knife-wielding, beserker Bobby 
Shaftoe avatar of Stephenson that carries this 
book to victory. 



Books To UJrtch For 



Rockets, Redheads and Rev- 
olution, by James P. Hogan 
(Baen). Fact and fiction from the 
Hard SF writer of whom Isaac 
Asimov said, "Arthur (’. Clarke, 
move over." Hogan provides an 
amusing guided tour through his 
multifaceted mind. 

Time Pieces, by Michael 
Bishop (Edgewood Press). Many 
fans of Bishop’s polished prose 
don't realize that he is also an accom- 
plished poet, and winner of the prestigious 
Rhysling Award from the Science Fiction 
Poetiy Association. This collection is well 
worth tracking down to discover the spe- 
cial thrills of SF poetiy. 

Sex and Violence in Zero Gee, by 
Allen Steele (Meisha Merlin). All of St eele’s 
Near-Space future histoiy stories are con- 
tained in this 425-page book, includ- 
ing the Hugo and Nebula Awards- 
winning "The Death of Captain 
Future,” and a brand-new novella. 

Spiderman: The Gathering of 
the Sinister Six, by Adam-Troy 
Castro (Berkley Boulevard). Not 
only can this man of many talents 
make you laugh, as he's been 
doing with the hilarious Vossoff 
and Nimmitz, he can also build a 
better superhero saga. 




Far Horizons: The Great 
Worlds of Science Fictions, 
edited bv Robert Silvorberg 
(Avon Eos). Join SF masters 
Pohl. Le Guin, McCaffrey. Kress, 
Brin. Bear, Benford, Silverberg, 
Card, and Simmons as they 
revisit their universes. 

Flying Cups and Saucers: 
Gender Explorations in Sci- 
ence Fiction and Fantasy, 
edited by Debbie Not kin & the Secret Fem- 
inist Cabal (Edgewood Press). The James 
Tiptree Award judges have chosen an ele- 
gant assortment of gender-bending tales 
from the likes of Le Guin, Kelly, Emshwiller, 
Eskridge, and others. 

The Chase of the Golden Meteor, by 
Jules Verne (Bison Books). The spiritual 
father of us all is back in print with a tale of 
_ the fantastic that puts Deep 

Impact to shame. Gregoiy 
Benford provides an eru- 
dite Introduction. 

Lost in Space: 
Promised Land, by Pat 
Cadigan (Harper Enter- 
tainment). The High Priest- 
ess of Cyberpunk turns her 
prodigious talents to carv- 
ing out a new future for the 
Robinson family, still adrift. 
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A LT E R N A T I V E H E D I A ) b y Brian murphy 



Sleeping in Light, the Babylon 5 senes finale, has aired. We ve said our farewells to those 
who have passed beyond the veil and our goodbyes to those who managed to survive the 
insanity of that city in space known as Babylon 5. J. Michael Straczynski’s 5-year epic novel 
for television is now over. Known in the beginning as “the little show that could,” it should 
now be given its rightful name as “the little show that did.” Skybox gives us a treasure trove 
of trading cards highlighting the bittersweet memo- 
ries from B^s fifth and final season. Lochley taking r- . . j ______ _ —A 

the helm of B5, Sheridan’s difficult inauguration as ^ L L h L T J. P L h ^ ^ 
President of the Alliance, Byron sacrificing himself 
rather than returning to the Corps, Rebo and Zooty, ■■■"•■ .■■■■-■ . - 

Garibaldi taking a drink, Bester hunting down a 
multiple personality telepath, the iconization of 
G’kar, the fall of Centauri Prime — they’re all here; 




each of the moments that made you laugh or cry 
or cringe or sigh. Nine to a pack, each high- 
glossed trading card has a full-color photo from 
season five on the front and quotes from your 
favorite heroes or villains on the back. Every 
box is guaranteed by Skybox to contain one per- 
sonally autographed trading card! So B5 may be 
gone, but a signed card by Bruce Boxleitner, 
Walter Koenig, or even Penn and Teller might be 
there to ease the pain of their character’s 
absence from your life. Visit Skybox’s website at 
www.skybox.com for more info on these fantas- 
tic cards. 
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Ever wonder what it sounds like inside great SF 
literature? The upbeat introductory theme 
music as you turn page one, the staccato 
chase music of spaceflight and adventure, 
the solo flute tenderly complementing 
an onboard romance scene? Movies are 
treated to lush soundtracks, but nov- 
els have gotten silence — until now. 

Inspired by award-winning author 
James Morrow’s Towing Jehovah, 
master muscian Kevin Slick has 
incredibly done just that. Eight original 
suites beautifully accompany Morrow’s 
critically-acclaimed novel and yet stand 
alone as wonderful music in their own right. 

When a dead (and quite huge) body alleged to be 
that of God is found having fallen from the heavens, 
all hell breaks loose on Earth. Knowing this to be the plot, the track titled 
“Dancing Naked in God’s Navel” makes much more sense. Morrow, whose 
first SF novel The Wine of Violence (1981) began a brilliant ran of deeply 
philosophical SF novels, says, “Listening to Kevin Slick’s musical inter- 
pretation of Towing Jehovah, I immediately realized that he had evoked 
the story’s dramatic highlights as vividly as anything 1 may have accom- 
plished with words. This cassette can be ei\joyed as either a complement 
to the book or as a weird and wondrous conceit in its own right. Every 
writer should be so fortunate as to have Kevin Slick compose a ‘sound- 
track album’ for his novel.” The unique experience that is Towing Jeho- 
vah, the album, can be yours through the Creepy Classics Catalog on the 
website at www.abulsme.com/creepy or by phone at 724-238-6436. 
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Science 

By Geoffrey A. Landis, Marianne Dyson, and James Oberg 

Will the International Space Station 
help or hinder humanity’s future in space? 




ABOVE: Robert 
McCall, space artist 
without equal, 
imagines the 
brilliant tomorrow 
an international 
space station would 
bring. 



W ITH THE SPACE SHUTTLE LAUNCHING NEW 
missions every few months, with excit- 
ing new results coming eveiy day from 
the Hubble Space Telescope, and 
unmanned missions on tire way to Mars, the Moon, and 
even nearby asteroids, NASA is clearly on a new road. 
But is it going in the right direction? On what roads will 
tire future of humans in space lie, and can tire space shut- 
tle take us there? 

To address this question, after the launch of the first 
American module of tire International Space Station Pro- 
ject, Science Fiction Age sent its electronic avatar to the 
home of NASA’s manned space mission in Houston for a 
conversation with two of the people most knowledgeable 
about NASA and tire space program, Marianne Dyson and 
James Oberg. 

Fomrer NASA flight controller Marianne Dyson’s work 
has appeared irr publications such as Ad Astra, Analog, 
Odyssey, and Scholastic Network. Her fust children’s 
book, Space Station Science, is scheduled for release by 
Scholastic this year. She is also tire chair of tire 1999 Inter- 
national Space Development Conference in Houston May 
27-31 (http://wrwv.nss.org/isdc99). James Oberg is a 
spaceflight operations expert, formerly a colleague of 
Dyson’s in Mission Control, a well-known author and 
commentator on the space program, and America’s top 
authority on the Russian space program. He can be vis- 



ited on the Web at http://www.james 
Oberg.com. And SF Age corresponded 
Geoffrey Landis (http://www.sff.net/ 
people/geoffrey.landis) is principal 
investigator on a technology experiment 
on the space station, and was recently 
awarded a grant from the NASA Institute 
for Advanced Concepts to study laser- 
pushed lightsails. He is currently at work 
on a novel about Mars. 

OBERG: One of NASA’s justifications for 
the space station is that it’s needed for 
research before going to Mars. If we 
allowed the medical researchers to 
decide, we’d never be ready to go to Mars. 

DYSON: I personally think we can go to 
Mars now, but that our real destiny is to 
five in space, not on the surface of any 
planet. 

Oberg: I think we know enough about 
how to stay functional and not die for two 
years in space, to go now. 

DYSON: I long to go to Mars. I want to 
walk those canyons and see that pink sky. 
Science Fiction is the only way I have to 
experience that right now. 

OBERG: Both planetary surfaces and 
deep space will be densely populated, I 
imagine, in the next centuries. It’s not 
either/or. 

Landis: With a spinning tether, we wouldn’t need zero 
gravity — oops, freefall — for a trip to Mars. 

OBERG: We’ll generate genuine “artificial gravity”— not 
momentum mimicking weight — and force fields, and 
oven-sized fusion furnaces, and go where we want 

DYSON: Wasn’t it hilarious how they goofed up artificial 
gravity in the movie Armageddon— the Mir was spinning 
and the “gravity” was the same everywhere. . . 

OBERG: Armageddon was cute — its soul was on tar- 
get, and nitpickers overloaded in the first 10 minutes. The 
overall message was true. The universe can kill us and 
we have to learn how to resist. Don’t sit and sing folk 
songs and watch windmills — build rockets. 

DYSON: I eryoyed the movie— I like to nitpick! It 
offered me endless opportunities to talk about real space 
flight. There are many options for going to Mars and deal- 
ing with the health issues. 

OBERG: Or not dealing. Callously, not enough people 
are dying in space to suit me. 

Let me explain!!! If there were a lot more activity, at a 
lot less cost, people would die — a few — and masses more 
would succeed. It’s like the price we pay for medical 
research or even inoculations — which kill people — or 
even air and sea travel. 

LANDIS: Making mistakes is the way we learn. 

DYSON: I agree — the more people who try, the more 
likely we are to succeed. 
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ABOVE: NASA promises that the next 
time we go into space, we wiU stay there. 



Oberg: Yes. And as people make their own 
mistakes, they pay the price. Like on any fron- 
tier, whether the American West or the Out- 
back or Siberia. 

LANDIS: Is the space station a necessary 
next step? 

OBERG: Building a space station is an act of 
faith — none of the rational excuses has any 
validity, as far as I’m concerned— and I don’t 
really care. 

DYSON: I think it shows that we can live 
anywhere. I don’t think of the space station as 
a step. It is more of an evolving plan. 

OBERG: Space station a step? I’m not sure. 
It’s so expensive it has strangled many other 
more promising long-range programs. I sus- 
pect the space station will be a hole in space 
we pour money into. 

Dyson: It is one part of the picture, but not 
all of it. Like going to Mars or living in space — 
it is not “space station” and then “something 
else,” it is “space station” and “many other 
tilings.” I am concerned as well that the fund- 
ing will not be there for all the programs we 
need in parallel. At least, we need them in par- 
allel if I am ever going to personally reach 
space. 

OBERG: Trying new tilings always tends to 
pay off in unexpected ways— it’s why I 
referred to the space station as an act of faith, 
not rationality. 

DYSON: When I went to the Experimental 
Aircraft Association’s fly-in at Oshkosh, I 
looked around at all the different kinds of 
contraptions that fly, and I wondered how 
many different kinds of spaceships there will 
one day be — each designed for different pur- 
poses. And each of those spaceships could 
also be a habitat — people can have their 
mobile home space stations parked any- 
where and spun at whatever artificial gravity 
they prefer. 

LANDIS: What do you think should be the 
next step? 

OBERG: I’d like to see a “humanned” flight 
to a near-Earth asteroid next. 

LANDIS: The asteroids are of tremendous 



interest. For the resources, if not for the sci- 
ence alone. 

DYSON: I’d also like to see a manned flight 
to an asteroid. 

OBERG: Mien will the first baby be bom in 
space? 

DYSON: I think it could happen in 25 years, 
but then, I’m an optimist. We’ve had baby fish 
bom in space! 

LANDIS: So how do they swim? 

DYSON: The baby fish were completely nor- 
mal. When they were brought back to Earth, 
they adapted to gravity faster than their par- 
ents! The parent fish laid on the bottom of the 
tank, unable to get lip. The baby fish swam 
merrily around. Reminded me of my kids on 
a Saturday morning. . . 

OBERG: When the Russian monkey died. 
Goldin pulled NASA out of the cooperative 
program. He had more compassion for the 
monkeys than the humans on Mir. 

DYSON: It is OK in our modem society to 
let people volunteer to be experimented on, 
but not animals. The NASA vet told me that 
monkey died in his amis, and he cried. It had 
a bad reaction to the anesthesia. It taught 
them what not to do if an astronaut ever 
comes back with an emergency requiring 
surgery. 

OBERG: Yeah— don’t land in Russia. 

DYSON: But when we tourists go into 
space, we are going to insist that our calcium 
levels won’t be affecled and so on. 

OBERG: Not the first tourists— more like 
Mount Everest climbers. The risk of dying 
adds to the thrill. 

DYSON: We need to let people take risks. 

OBERG: Trial lawyers won’t let them. Risk 
has been driven oul of much of American 
society, and so has daring. 

DYSON: I feel like I haven’t even touched 
the surface of what the space station will 
mean to us. 

OBERG: It’s not a real inspirational project. 
If it’s a necessary step, OK . . . but I fear it’s a 
morass, a quagmire that will focus our atten- 
tions and resources for decades, away from 
more promising approaches. Like tethers, or 
large thin-film “fight sails.” 

DYSON: I think it is inspirational! The sys- 
tems themselves that will sustain the crew 
are the real “meat” of the space station — not 
the experiments that will be done there. 
Using distributed utilities for example, will 
help us learn to build factories in space. 

OBERG: OK, but once we’re done building 
it, let’s close it down and go on from there, 
right? As for public inspiration, we’ll see how 
many hits the NASA space station web sites 
get compared to those for tire small rovers on 
Mai'S, the Moon, Europa, etc. 

DYSON: The space station may not be as 
exciting as driving a rover on Mai's, but it is 
every bit as important, like the second and 
third waves of settlers to the West were 
important, even though no one talks about 
them much. I think that we will create a new 
society in space, a new culture that is based 
on competence instead of anything else. □ 
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Television 

By Michael A. Burstein 



It’s time for the stars of Science Fiction 
to bid goodbye to Star Trek: Deep Space Nine. 




ABO VE: Unlucky 
Quark (Armin 
Shimmerman ) feels 
the heat from Worf 
( Michael Dorn), 
when the Klingon 
learns that Star 
Trek: Deep Space 
Nine is no more. 



I t was January 1993. Star Trek: The Next Gen- 
eration was still going strong, but it was evident to 
one and all that the show could not last forever. The 
powers that be reached into the universe of Star 
Trek and pulled out the Cardassian occupation of Bajor, 
the joined species known as the Trill, and a Starfleet com- 
mander who had lost his wife to the Borg in the battle of 
Wolf 359. They added a Ferengi and a shapeshifter, put 
them all on a recently abandoned space station, threw in 
a wormhole, and created Star Trek: Deep Space Nine. 
The first Star Trek ongoing series to be developed after 
the death of Star Trek creator Gene Roddenberry was to 
continue the mission of entertaining those of us who 
wanted to boldly go where no one had gone before. 

But Deep Space Nine wanted to be different from its 
older brothers, Star Trek and Star Trek: The Next Gen- 
eration. It was designed to be darker, with a more gritty 
view of the future, one that might almost be considered 
completely at odds with the original vision that Gene 
Roddenberry had, of a future where tire human race had 
gotten everything together. The people behind The Next 
Genera tion were aware of the lack of interpersonal con- 
flicts among tire crew, and so to create a spark of drama 
they figuratively lit a match. 

The commander of the station, Benjamin Sisko, had 
lost Iris wife in battle and would not feel well-disposed to 
Starfleet. His second-in-command, M^jor Kira, was a rep- 
resentative from the provisional Bajoran government, 
which was uncertain what ties it wished to pursue with 



the Federation. A Ferengi named Quark 
would be in charge of the underground 
commerce of the station, putting him in 
direct conflict with tire station constable, 
the mysterious shapeshifter named Odo. 
A Trill named Jadzia Dax whose symbiont, 
had come from an old friend of Sisko’s 
would be assigned to his command. And. 
finally, the familiar face of Miles O’Brien 
transferred over from the Enterprise , 
which with luck would also bring over a 
viewing audience. 

The combination and the new vision 
worked, and not just for the fans. Deep 
Space Nine also managed to appeal to 
many Science Fiction writers. Further- 
more, many writers saw the appeal in 
writing within its universe. From its begin- 
nings as a show exploring the aftershocks 
of a decades long planetary occupation, to 
the final stoiy arc involving war between 
the Federation and the Dominion, Deep 
Space Nine had a greater potential for 
drama, which did not go unnoticed by the 
science fiction community. I asked some 
of those writers what had drawn them to 
the show, and what they will miss now 
that it is coming to an end. 

Susan Shwartz and Josepha Sherman are two writers 
who are very well known both for their work in Star Trek 
and outside of it. Tire two collaborated on the novels Vul- 
can’s Forge, and Vulcan’s Heart (scheduled to be pub- 
lished in July 1999), both of which intensely explore tire 
character of Spock. And you may have seen Nebula- and 
Hugo-nominated writer Shwartz on television recently — 
she’s the woman who asked “Where else would you buy 
a Borg?” on the startrek.com commercials for IBM’s e- 
business line. 

Sherman saw DS9 as being an important part of the 
Star D'ek universe. a DS9 succeeded on two levels: it was 
both good, exciting Star Trek, and credible science fic- 
tion. It remains to be seen if it will have a lasting impact, 
but for a time, it was the only show both to keep tire basic 
optimism of Star D'ek, and to treat adult themes in Sci- 
ence Fiction convincingly.” 

Shwartz agreed about the importance of DS9. “I think 
DS9 has changed the face of SF because it hasn’t just got- 
ten darker, it’s gotten grittier. This isn’t flash, dash, and 
Captain Proton to the rescue: this is air outpost, and out- 
post duty is hai’d duty. Although I'nr not a veteran, I was 
struck by a greater attempt at militaiy realism and the 
respect for how the chain of command appeal’s.” 

For many of us, though, the appeal of DS9 was in see- 
ing the continuing lristoiy of tire Star Trek universe unfold 
before our eyes — and Shwartz shared this enthusiasm. 
She was particularly caught up in tire unfolding arc of tire 
latter part of the series, when the Federation was under 
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ABOVE: Say farewell lo Hie cast, as we have 
come lo know them in their final season. 



attack by the Dominion. “I have spent a lot of 
time there, especially in the past few years as 
a Star Trek novelist. To hear that Betazed has 
fallen, that Vulcan is jeopardized— these are 
things t hat make me shudder, like reading the 
posted casualty list. To see a Federation fleet 
go into battle and watch the familiar contours 
of an Ambassador-class ship being blown out 
of space makes me shudder. 

“I’m going to miss it all, and yet I’m going to 
have to miss none of it because the cast and 
setting of DS9 have become part of my men- 
tal landscape. I suspect that Spock is some- 
where on the homework!, working behind the 
scenes (in fact, why did those Romulan war- 
birds show up, and why did the Ronuilans join 
the alliance?). I know that Picard is up to 
something. And I will probably be thinking of 
some more ideas of my own.” 

Interestingly enough, like many of us, 
Shwartz first rejected the idea of a grimmer 
Star Trek series, and then came to embrace it. 
She put it very well: “I feel rather like Captain 
Sisko on that: subject. He didn’t want to be 
posted there, and now it’s home.” 

Susan Wright is another frequent contribu- 
tor to the world of Star Trek. She has written 
four Star Trek novels, and is currently devel- 
oping a proposal called “The Badlands” that 
includes all four series, covering a century of 
Starfleet exploration in the dangerous region 
near Bqjoran space. What Wright liked about 
Deep Space Nine was the way it pushed the 
envelope tor Star Trek and its characters. 

“The writers were willing to delve deeply 
into the characters, developing both their 
strengths and weaknesses. Nobody wtis ever 
what they seemed — Sisko, the pragmatic 
Starfleet Captain, is also a religious figure; 
Bashir started out young and egoistic but he 
is unveiled as a genetically enhanced super- 
man; and Worf and Dax’s true love involved 
true pain in both their sex lives and the ulti- 
mate end to their relationship. 

11 DSD made Star Trek an ever-changing, 
ever-expanding universe. Ironic, considering 
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DS9 was a stationary space station. Yet DSD 
gave us the Dominion, the wormhole, Bajoran 
religion, and it vastly expanded on the role of 
Cardassians, the Ferengi, and the Trill.” 

Some writers of Star Trek novels like to 
play against expectations. Dafydd ab Hugh, 
for example, wrote the DSD novel Fallen 
Heroes , in which an alien race invades the sta- 
tion and proceeds to kill off almost all of the 
m;\jor characters. Al the end of the novel, of 
course^ time travel erases these events, but it 
is done in a much more clever way than has 
often been seen on Star Trek. 

Although ab Hugh was fond of DSD, he did 
feel that its grimness was sometimes a prob- 
lem. "Star Trek does much better as a beacon 
of hope leading us to an exciting future of 
possibility Ilian as a reflection in the dark mir- 
ror of contemporary angst warning that 
there’s no safe harbor anywhere." 

Greg Cox is another writer who is very fond 
of Deep Spare Nine. He is the co-author of 
the Deep Space Nine novel Devil in Hie Sky, 
in which a group of Horta, the silicon-based 
rock-burrowing aliens from the original series 
episode “The Devil in the Dark," nin loose on 
the station. Cox felt that DSD brought some- 
thing more to the Star Trek universe through 
its characters. 

"As a Star Trek fan from way back, I’ll miss 
my weekly excursion to the Alpha Quadrant, 
along with such colorful alien characters as 
Quark and Odo. I’ll also miss the ever-grow- 
ing cast of reaming characters like Martok 
and Gul Dukat and (especially) Garak, whom 
I fear may get lost in the cracks of the Star 
Trek universe once DSD finishes its seven- 
year mission.” 

Cox also tips his hat to Colm Meany and 
Meany's popular portrayal of Miles O'Brien. 
“He had to be the most likable and sympa- 
thetic of the humans on Deep Space Nine, a 
family-oriented Everymanjust hying to do his 
job despite endless fnistrations. Who can’t 
identify with that?” 

John Peel, another writer who is a fan of 
the show, has written Deep Spare Nine nov- 



els for juveniles as well as adults. He is cur- 
rently working on the book Gene Rodden- 
beiry's Xander In The Lost Universe, giving 
Peel a chance to play with one of Rodden- 
berry’s ideas that has never been developed 
before. Peel felt that DSD enriched the world 
of television science fiction. “It was just the 
right mix of drama and comedy, with inter- 
esting characters that you wanted to know 
more about, and with a writing staff that often 
surprised the viewer completely.” 

Peel noted that DS9 was the one Star Trek 
show which he enjoyed most consistently. 
"The others have had their ups and downs, 
including the original, but DS9 has stayed 
enjoyable, provoking and fun for its entire 
inn." Peel has one objection to the show end- 
ing which others may not have considered: 
"I'm just starting to like Ezri Dax, and she 
only gets a single season! Not fair!” 

The science fiction writers who watched 
Deep Space Nine tended to have favorite 
episodes, ones that stood out and lingered in 
the mind for weeks after first broadcast. I 
myself was very touched by “The Visitor," the 
fust Deep Spare Nine episode to be nomi- 
nated for the Hugo Award. This episode, writ- 
ten by Michael Taylor, focuses on an elderly 
Jake, skillfully played by Tony Todd, who 
through his entire life has dealt with the loss 
of his fat her because of an accident that traps 
his father in another space. The older Jake 
makes the decision to reproduce the condi- 
tions of the experiment, and changes histoiy 
so he will not have to grow up without his 
father. The episode was poignant and mov- 
ing, and it dealt with family relationships 
rarely seen on other Star Trek shows. 

Other writers have liked other episodes. Of 
the episodes he listed among his favorites, 
Greg Cox mentioned: "Duet,” in which a Car- 
dassian racked with guilt turns himself in as 
a war criminal; “Little Green Men,” in which 
Quark, Rom, Nog, and Odo travel back in 
time to 1947 Roswell, New Mexico; and “Our 
Man Bashir,” in which Julian Bashir plays a 
secret agent on the holodeck. 
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TIMECOP: BLOOD TIES FACES OF INFINITY 

Dan Parkinson Dan Parkinson 



"KEYES MAY WELL BE THE 
LEADING FANTASY WRITER 
OF THE 1990s." -BookPage 
A second Dark Age looms over 
18th-century Europe, thanks 
to unearthly creatures bent on 
annihilating the human race. 
Only brilliant man of science 
Sir Isaac Newton and his 
young apprentice, Ben 
Franklin, can save the day- 
even as they match wits with 
a Who's Who of historical 
heroes and villains, in the 
spellbinding second book of 
The Age of Unreason! 
A Del Rey Trade Paperback 



See how the epic battle 
between science and 
sorcery began! Isaac- Newton 
dabbles in alchemy.. .and 
unleashes cosmic anarchy- 
in book one of The Age of 
Unreason, by the acclaimed 
author of The Woterbom. 
A Del Rey Paperback 



Jack's back.. .in time! Jack 
Logan, 21st-century officer 
of the Time Enforcement 
Commission, must plunge 
into the past to save crucial 
history from sabotage...and 
save his own existence! The 
third thrilling adventure 
from the author of Timecop: 
Viper's Spawn and Timecop: 
The Scavenger. 

A Del Rey Paperback 



An evil genius is bent on seizing 
absolute control of time. But to 
succeed, he'll first have to 
deal with the ordinary Kansas 
couple who run the Anywhere, 
Inc. time-travel agency.. .and 
their extraordinary allies from 
the far future. The stunning 
sequel to The Whispers. 

A Del Rey Paperback 




On sale in April at bookstores everywhere. L'lJI 
Stories that Define Imagination I 
A Division of The Ballantine Publishing Group ■ 










The Gumshoe, the Witch, and 
the Virtual Corpse 



A science fiction, fantasy, and mystery novel by 
Keith Hartman 

ISBN 1-892065-05-3 SI 6.00 
Soft cover trade 432 pages 

“I loved it" — Charles de Lint 
“A fabulous romp" — Nicola Griffith 
"Wonderful first novel." — Lee Killough 
“...envied his style.” — Mike Resnick 
“...endlessly entertaining." — Nancy Kress 
“Oh yes. I enjoyed this novel." — P. C. Hodgell 



Robust, exhilarating, intense...” — Leslie What 
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Queen of Denial 

A fast paced, hard hitting, action packed SF 
comedy, with a touch of mystery. 

ISBN 1-892065-06-1 SI 4.00 
Soft cover trade 336 pages 

“Funny and Pointed.” — Jody Lenn Nye 

“...wickedly funny read." — Jane Fancher 

“Makes you laugh out loud." — C. J. Chcrryh 

“Rip-snorting space adventure.” — Lawrence 
Watt-Evans 

“Freewheeling, fun, & frantic" — Robert 
Weinberg 

Meisha Merlin Publishing, Inc. 

P.O. Box 7 
Decatur. GA 3003 1 
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“Duet” particularly appealed to John Peel 
as well. “I watched the episode again recently, 
and it really works beaut ifully. Nana Visitor 
and Harris Yulin just play off one another so 
wonderfully, and the scripting is simply bril- 
liant. A very moving story.” 

Susan Shwartz considers “In the Pale 
Moonlight” to be one of the most brilliant and 
chilling episodes. In this episode, Sisko 
crosses the line in order to get the Romulans 
to join the fight against the Dominion. He 
agrees to create fake evidence to try to con- 
vince them to join, and through a series of 
failures he slides down an ethical slope, 
which culminates in his tacit approval (after 
the fact) of the murder of a Romulan senator. 
Shwartz admired the way this episode 
exposed the corrosive effects of the war on 
Sisko. “He must have been desperate to com- 
promise himself in this fashion and to deal 
with Garak at his most sociopathic— as well 
as to play brinkmanship with a Senator wiio 
is friends with Neral and vice-chair of the Tal 
Shiar. You don’t play mindgames with Romu- 
lans, not without risk; and Sisko has paid.” 

But from the perspective of a Science Fic- 
tion writer, probably the most liked episode 
was “Far Beyond the Stare,” in which DS9 
acknowledged its debt to the Science Fiction 
writers who contributed story after story to 
all of the magazines. Dean Wesley Smith and 
Kristine Kathryn Rusch in particular cited this 
episode as one of their favorites. Smith was 
the editor of the late, lamented Pulphouse 
and he currently edits an annual anthology 
for Pocket Books of Slav Trek stories called 
Strange New Worlds, which is open only to 
writers who have sold fewer than three pro- 
fessional short, stories. Rusch was the Hugo- 
winning editor of The Magazine of Fantasy 
and Science Fiction, and she retired from 
that position two years ago to concentrate on 
her own writing. Smith and Rusch are mar- 
ried, and have collaborat ed on eight Star Tick 
novels, including the Deep Space Nine novel 
The Long Night. 

About “Far Beyond the Stare,” Rusch said, 
“One of my favorite episodes is the one in 
which Sisko is a 1950s SF writer. It. showed a 
love of the SF literature that the ‘literate’ 
types in SF say doesn’t exist [among Sta r Tick 
fans].” Smith agrees, and also directs people 
to read the novelization of that episode, writ- 
ten by Steven Barnes: “I’d say the best 
episode was where Sisko is a black SF writer 
in the ’50s. That was flat-out wonderful, and 
the novelization even better. It not only did a 
great job of dealing wit h the race issues, but 
it also worked on another level, of showing 
the SF writers of that time.” 

The episodes, the characters, the story 
arcs— all these things will be missed as the 
series ends. But, like all things Star Trek, 
there are still stories to be told. Fortunately, 
with the talents of science fiction writers such 
as these, DSN can continue to live on in the 
novels — and dare we hope for a movie? Deep 
Space Nine the series may be over, but in 
some ways, this is only the beginning, a 
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Only NRI’s writing courses 
include a 200 MHz multimedia 
computer with Windows 98, 
Microsoft Works, and more! 

While a computer won’t do the writing for you, it will eliminate time-wasting chores 
that hamper your creativity. Cutting, pasting, and editing can finally be done at the 
touch of a button! 



Once upon a lime, 
you could always 
recognize the desk 
of a writer by the 
partially chewed 
pencils, paper 
basketballs, and 
eraser sharings that 
cluttered it. “The 
mess is pail of the 
glory," the writer 
would say in justifi- 
cation. “Besides, I 
do my best work in 
this atmosphere!" 

Of course, there’s 
no getting around 
the fact that, in the 
era of the pencil, it 
took a much longer 
time to write fiction 
and nonfiction — 
and it was much 
more frustrating. 
Today’s writers can 
enjoy the glor y and 
forget the mess. 




The computer system featured in NRI's Fiction 

and Nonfiction Writing courses has it all: 

• A last microprocessor and 16 meg 
of memory, to catch your 
ideas as quickly as they 
come — and hold onto 
them for you 

• A powerful, user-friendly 
operating system, Windows 98, 
to simplify routine procedures and 
run applications more efficiently 

• A superior software package, Microsoft 
Works, to give you both the word process- 
ing and business computing programs you 
need for success 

• A SuperVGA color monitor and CD-ROM drive, 
to add high-resolution vitality and multimedia 
capabilities to your electronic “sheet of paper” 



• A 33,600 lax/modem, to connect you with other writers, give you access to virtual 
libraries, and enable you to send your manuscripts to editors without ever hitting 
the post office! 



• Our new PC Options Plan, which allov's you to upgrade to an even more powerful 
system at special student prices 



To help you hone your craft, you also get NRI’s comprehensive, engaging 
lessons ... challenging, fun waiting projects ... important reference books ... and 
expert feedback throughout your career. There’s no better value anywhere for 
creative writing enthusiasts! 




NRI is ready now to help you break into an exciting career in writing. Send for 
your FREE, full-color catalog today! 

CALL 1-800-321-4634, Ext. 3732 



School of Writing l-IO 1 Connecticut Avenue, NW, Washington, DC 20008 

^ Check one FREE catalog only 
J Fiction Writing J Nonfiction Writing 

Other high-opportunity fields: 

J Mastering Microsoft Office 
J Computer Programming 
_l PC Applications Specialist 






□ Multimedia Programming 
J Networking With Windows NT 
J Bookkeeping & Accounting 



if The McGraw-Hill Comjxinies 
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“As long as the ties that bind us together are stronger than 
those that tear us apart, all will be well.” 

Preamble of Ilia Twelve Traditions of Narcotics Anonymous 

T he two woo-woo ladies started their morn- 
ing ritual on Sasha Danchenko’s front lawn. 
Pouring himself a cup of strong-smelling 
Colombian coffee, he leaned on the porch 
rail to watch. Sasha waved, friendly-like, but 
they ignored him as usual. 

Fishing expensive Earth crystals from silken pouches, 
the ladies laid rocks around their feet. Each woman formed 
a stone circle which met the other in the middle, making an 
infinity symbol. Like the rocks, Sasha’s lawn was a sym- 
bol — a symbol of resistance or perhaps of recovery. 

He could find out for sure, he supposed, but he never 
bothered to ask. When the women had first started the rit- 
ual, months ago, he’d made the mistake of inviting them 
inside for a cup of tea or coffee. No caffeine; caffeine, they’d 
admonished, was a gateway drug. Apparently a heroin 
addict could get the jones just from a nice hot sip of 



Voyaging out 
among the 
distant stars, 
sometimes the 
most difficult 
chore of all 
is to remain 
anonymous. 
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espresso. Sasha sniffed, rubbed his palm under his nose, and took a 
deep swallow of his morning coffee. 

He wondered if they could smell the fragrant dark roast from 
where they stood inside their protective circles. Every morning, 
Sasha brewed the strongest smelling stuff he could afford just to 
tempt the woo-woo ladies. One day, he swore, he’d get one of them 
to step over the threshold. 



symbol of the life you 




Truth was, he’d had a crush on Toiya A. since she’d first laid those 
silly rocks on his front lawn. Toiya was the shorter of the two ladies. 
The dome-muted suns highlighted rich brown curls. White abstract 
tattoos encircled her large doe-eyes in stark contrast to her 
mahogany skin. Toiya had been silent when he’d offered coffee that 
first, day. Sasha still thought Toiya might have agreed to come in— had 
her companion not been so adamant in her disapproval. 

From group therapy schedules posted in the town square, Sasha 
had carefully ferreted out Toiya A.’s first name and last initial only, of 
course— since the entire planet was anonymous. Sasha thought 
planet-wide anonymity was a silly t radition, but everyone ascribed to 
it, at least formally. The last initial was treated the way the honorific 
“Mr.” or “Ms.” was in other parts of the galaxy. 

Thinking back to the coffee, Sasha wondered, as he always did, 
which lady used to be into H. He hoped it was Toiya. The tattoos 
made him figure she liked the needle, but he’d never gotten close 
enough to look for scars. The other woman looked so rosy-cheeked 
and healthy, maybe even a bit too plump— like she’d traded a desire 
for junk for a desire for sweets. Of course, Sasha knew this place 
wouldn’t let you overeat; they had twelve steps for everything on 
Alpha Three or, as it was called out in the system, the “Home of the 
Friends of Bill W.” 

Sasha could think of more derogatory things to call Alpha Three, 
but in the post drug-ghetto era public opinion favored a junkie home- 
world. “Friends of Bill W.” was what those in the know called them- 
selves when they met out in the system, a kind of secret handshake 
into their private lexicon full of phrases like “value-neutral,” 
“enabler,” and “codependent.” Bill W. was, of course, the author of the 
Big Book, the bible of the famous addiction recoveiy program, Alco- 
holics Anonymous. A. A. spawned Narcotics Anonymous, Overeaters 
Anonymous, Gamblers Anonymous, and thousands of other twelve- 
stepping children, all of whom had a home on Alpha Three. 

As the ladies stalled chanting, Toiya's gaze strayed upward. Sasha 
caught her eye, and he smiled as genuinely as possible. Sometimes it 
was hard for him to look sincere, he knew; too many years of false 
promises and double-dealing made his grin either too hard or too 
slippery. He must have done OK though, because Toiya blushed pret- 
tily and looked away. 

Sasha swung his legs over the porch’s stone railing. Coffee cup in 
one hand, the fingers of his other flaked off bits of peeling paint. See- 
ing him, the other woo-woo lady gave Sasha a sharp glare. She never 
liked his attention much. Sasha figured she expected him to slink off 
to the back of the shop whenever they showed up. From her pinched 
expression, it clearly irked her that he just sat there unashamed of his 
profession. She glared at the sign above his head: “Dealin’ Dano’s 
Drug Emporium.” 

He’d kept the name Dealin’ Dano from his days out in the system. 
Most of the junkies Sasha knew couldn’t, keep the whole of Danchenko 



in their fucked-up little heads, so he became known as Dano. It was as 
good a handle as any and, in those days, the fewer people who knew 
his real name, the better. Now he wished Toiya would ask. 

The ladies started dancing. Sometimes Sasha wondered who was 
tempting whom with this ritual. The brown muscles of Toiya’s 
calves jumped seductively. With a soft huff, Sasha let out a breath 
he hadn’t even known he was holding. Another month of this mid 
he was going to have to ship 
out, regardless of the Russo- 
Titan mafia’s hitmen waiting 
for him just beyond the rim. 

Sasha’s former business 
associate, known as Kozka, 
continually sent him little love 
notes via the drug couriers 
Sasha met regularly. Alpha 
Three allowed him this brief, 
regulated contact so that Sasha 
could keep up with the newest 
dnigs of choice. Usually Kozka 
sent a little warning, “ Vazhai 
na sebe, ”to remind him that one step off- world would mean the end. 
Before Alpha Three’s Service Committee offered Sasha safe haven, 
he had Kozka, Earth’s U.N. D.E.A., and InterPol all after him. At the 
time, Alpha Three had seemed preferable to death or imprisonment; 
after five months of isolation he was beginning to wonder. 

Breaking from his reverie, Sasha realized Toiya was looking at 
him. Her gaze was intense, as she mouthed the words, “Ten o’clock, 
by the statue." 

Sasha stared incredulously. With a nervous glance at her compan- 
ion, Toiya mouthed the meeting time and place again. Regaining his 
composure, Sasha nodded. Christ, he thought, a few months out of 
the game and I’ve already forgotten everything. 

Quickly picking up their crystals, the woo-woo ladies headed into 
the city. Toiya spared a concerned glance over her shoulder as she 
moved off with her companion. He saluted her with his coffee cup. 
and checked his watch. Left over from his higlu olling days, the watch 
conformed to any planet’s rotational speed after one full day/night 
cycle had passed. Ten o’clock, Sasha noted, was an hour from now. 
Even though he knew Alpha Three’s hours were shorter than those 
of Earth, he suspected this hour would feel like years. 

“Each group should be autonomous, except in 
matters affecting other groups or NA as a 
whole.” 

Fourth Tradition of Narcotics Anonymous 

1 10 minutes to, Sasha checked him- 
self in the mirror one last time. He'd 
toyed with the idea of pulling his hair 
back in a pony tail, but that had made 
his high cheekbones look too sharp, 
too predatory. Fussing a second 
longer, Sasha finally gave up. He 
reminded himself that, despite his 
wishful thinking, Toiya likely wanted 
him for one reason only— to fall off 
the wagon. 

Sasha slipped a pouch of heroin 
into his pocket. Then, looking around 
his shop, he wondered what else 
Toiya might, like. He had a little bit of everything, of course: uppers, 
downers, hallucinogens of all kinds, cases of alcohol, pom, and access 
to the wire. On the dusty shelves of Dano’s Dmg Emporium was a 
sample of every substance a person could possibly imagine getting 
hooked on— as well as some things Sasha’d never understood, like 
those crazy role-playing games. 

Of course, there was little about addiction Sasha understood, really. 
He had always been teetotal. As a kid, Sasha had his wild nights and 
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mornings after, but once he decided to go into business, he cooled off 
the hard stuff. It only took one tune of not being in full possession of 
his senses to realize that he wasn’t going to be in possession of much 
else if he kept that up. A fucked-up dealer was an easy mark. Nowa- 
days Sasha tested the quality of his goods electronically, and by 
whether or not people came back for more. Dealing was business for 
Sasha, never pleasure. 

Sasha picked at a few of the expensive designer drugs, but rejected 
them. If Toiya wanted something else, Sasha decided, she would sim- 
ply have to come back to the shop. Maybe he could even convince 
her to finally have that cup of coffee. Something more intimate would 
be best, but at this point Sasha would settle for an extended, pleas- 
ant conversation with another human being. He had the LINK, of 
comse, but he hadn’t had out-loud words without that annoying satel- 
lite relay delay since forever. Anyway the truth was, as a drug dealer, 
he never had many tme friends. All of the “friends” he chatted with 
these days were virtual. They shared an interest in preserving the 
Ukrainian language and homework! politics and not much else. 

Tucking a stray strand of hair behind his ear, Sasha headed out the 
door. He paused on the porch and wondered if he should bother lock- 
ing the shop. Even though the planet was full of recovering addicts, 
in his mind a junkie was always a junkie; probably best to lock it. For 
all he knew Toiya could be drawing him away from the goods while 
her friends cleaned him out. With as little profit as he’d made on this 
planet so far, the risk was too great. He set the door to lock, and 
touched the code on his keycard that aimed the shop. Long-unused 
defenses sprang to life with a series of creeks and beeps. 

“It’s been too long,” he told himself as he headed toward the town 
square. 

“Our common welfare should come first; per- 
sonal recovery depends on NA unity.” 

First Tradition of Narcotics Anonymous 

Powerless, named for the fust of the twelve steps, was the capital 
city of Alpha Three. Although the colony had been in operation for 
nearly a generation, Powerless still had the air of a frontier town. 
Earth government had begun Alpha Three as a drug ghetto — a dump- 
ing ground for its unwanted — consequently, the planet had very few 
viable exports. 

No one had imagined that many of the previous inmates would 
choose to stay and form their own society. Tims, Sasha had to admire 
the creativity of the early settlers. The buildings, all constructed from 
a bluish local stone, made use of the climate-controlling dome, with 
numerous glass-less windows, verandas, porches, and balconies. 

As he entered the piazza, the statue of Bill W. came into sight. 
Toiya sat at the feet of that famous first twelve-stepper— literally 
under the shadow of the " Big Book” held open in the statue’s arms. 
The image brought a grimace to Sasha’s face, and he suddenly felt 
exposed meeting her in such a public arena. People sat all around 
the square, talking in groups. Eyes noted his presence, and conver- 
sation hushed. Sasha considered fleeing, but seeing Toiya reminded 
him of his own jones. 

He strode confidently through the square, ignoring the whispers 
and stares. Sasha watched Toiya pull at the hem of her skirt. She 
seemed so preoccupied with her own thoughts that she only noticed 
Sasha when he stood directly over her, blocking the light. 

“Oh,” she said, blinking. She was clearly startled to see him. “You’re 
here already." 

Sasha shrugged his hands into his pockets. His fingers slipped eas- 
ily around the smooth plastic bag of heroin. “It’s 10, Toiya.” 

She looked up at the clock in the town square. “So it is.” She 
laughed nervously. “Man, I feel like I just sat down.” 

“Maybe this isn’t the best place for this.” 

She looked around the square, then dropped her gaze down at her 
lap. Her thin fingers traced the pattern on her skirt. Sasha wished she 
would look at him. 

“Are you sure this is what you really want?" he said, looking up into 
the placid face of Bill W. “Asking me here was a strange idea, Toiya. 



No one’s going t o miss the exchange. Are you trying to get caught?” 

“I need ....” Looking up, she snagged him in her deep brown eyes. 

He nodded. He understood need, that’s why he was here. He 
pushed the baggie into his palm, ready to pass it to her. “What do you 
need, Toiya?” 

She bit her bottom lip. “Attention.” 

Mentally running through his catalogue of new wave drugs, Sasha 
frowned. Finally, it occurred to him that she meant exactly what she 
said. “Attention,” he repeated. 

She nodded, her eyes skating past him to a group of people sitting 
on the steps of a church. 

Following her gaze, Sasha felt a strange sense of loss. “You need 
attention," he found himself saying out loud, “but not from me, I’d 
guess.” 

“You?" Toiya looked up in surprise, as though the idea had never 
occurred to her. “Oh.” Sasha wondered if she could see the need in 
his eyes, the way she searched them. 

“Oh .... No,” Toiya finally said, swallowing hard. “An intervention. 
That’s what I need.” 

The scenario fell into place for Sasha, and he laughed. “Help is 
what you need, girl. You’re not intending to make a buy, are you?” 

She shook her head guiltily. 

He uncurled his fist from around the heroin. This was it then: a 
two-second meeting in the middle of town. “Goddamn it all.” 

“You wanted to make a sale that badly?” Toiya asked. 

“No, I wanted ....” Their eyes met again. He could smell the scent 
of minty soap on her skin. Her eyes encouraged him to say, “I wanted 
another chance to offer you that cup of coffee.” 

A ghost of a smile tugged at her mouth. “That would be nice.” 



“Many of our problems are like those our pre- 
decessors had to face.” 

E.vcerpt from Postscript of the Tivelvc Timlitions of NA 



A fter disarming the place, Sasha let 
Toiya in the back door. They made a 
big production of looking around 
furtively before slipping over the 
threshold. The back porch led into 
his greenhouse/kitchen. Like every- 
one on the colony, Sasha grew most 
of his own food from seed. Cucum- 
ber, peas, tomatoes, beets, and other 
vegetables vied for sunshine in the 
glass addition. Thyme and fennel 
filled the flowerbox outside the open 
window. Toiya perched on a wooden 
stool near the window while Sasha 
busied himself preparing the coffee. Taking a kettle from the cup- 
board, he pumped water from the reservoir. “I hope cold press is OK.” 
She nodded. “Lovely flowers,” Toiya commented, poking her nose 
in the flowerbox. “It’s nice in here.” 

“You were expecting a dungeon?” 

She laughed. “Maybe,” she admitted. “So, where is ... everything?” 
Sasha tilted his head in the direction of the door beside him. 
“Through there. Go ahead and take a look if you want.” 

Toiya shook her head, and gave Sasha a funny smile. “What I’ve 
got right here is tempting enough." 

Sasha returned her smile, but looked around his kitchen. Maybe 
from where she sat, she could see the tall spikes of the marijuana 
plant. He shrugged, and pulled two mugs from hooks under the cup- 
board and set them on the stove. He leaned back against the counter. 
“Still, you'll want to be able to describe the inside of the shop, 
though — you know, for credibility. Plus, that way, you can spend hours 
and hours recounting how you felt looking at your ding of choice.” 
“You don’t have a lot of respect for us, do you?” 

The tea kettle whistled. Pulling the pot from the burner, Sasha filled 
the cups halfway. “Not really, no. Or rather, I don't get you. I don’t 
understand it— the whole meeting thing.” 
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Toiya nodded. “We must seem pretty strange from the outside. But 
it works, it really works.” 

On his way to the refrigerator, Sasha stopped at her words. “Yeah, 
but look at you. You’re making up bullshit because you’re so addicted 
to the meetings that you want a special one focused on you. That’s 
fucked up, Toiya. Really fucked up.” 

Her face darkened with shame. She stood up. “You’re a fine one to 
talk. What the hell kind of parasite comes to a planet like this just to 
rub shit in our faces?” 

“No self-respecting dealer would choose Alpha Three," Sasha said. 
“I’m stuck here because there’s a price on my head, and anyway, I 
was invited." 

The second the words were out of his mouth, Sasha realized he’d 
just violated his contract. He had been invited to Alpha Three by the 
recovery community’s big names who had decided, in their great wis- 
dom, that sobriety without active temptation was meaningless. Sasha 
was given asylum, a small government stipend; in exchange, he 
played the role of resident, villain for the community to bind together 
against. The game was Alpha Three’s only and greatest secret, and he 
nearly spilled it to Toiya. 

“What?” Toiya asked incredulously. “What do you mean you were 
invited?” 

Sasha squeezed his eyes shut and pinched the bridge of his nose. 
Returning his attention to preparing the coffee, he opened the fridge. 
“Forget I said that.” 

“Who invited you? Was it the Service Committee? Somebody else? 
For what reason?” Toiya stood next to him with her hands on her 
slender hips. 

Sasha pulled out the container of coffee. Standing up, he looked her 
in the eye. No one kept secrets on Alpha Three. One of the thousands 
of little adages people said about recovery was that “our secrets keep 
us sick.” Powerless was like a hyper-version of a small town. With all 
the meetings and “processing” that went on, everyone knew every- 
thing about everybody. Honesty was the law of the land, but Sasha 
was an outsider, an outlaw. 

“Who invited you, Sasha?” Toiya asked. 

It was the first time she’d called him by his first name. He cher- 
ished it, as he lied, “No one. Just forget it, OK? I was just blowing 
smoke; you pissed me off, so I made it up.” 

“Right, and I’m the Queen of Sheba” 

With a bow, Sasha said, “Forgive me, Your Mqjesty, I didn’t recog- 
nize you.” 

The mood broke. Toiya let out a short, laugh and dropped her fists 
from her hips. “You’re so ... not what I expected." 

Sasha looked up at her with a devilish grin. “No?” 

“No. You’re funny. Nice." Looking around the immaculate kitchen, 
she added, “So very neat and tidy.” She looked him up and down. 
“Are you gay?” 

Heat rose on his face as he looked up at the roundness of her 
breasts. “Most definitely not.” 

“The only requirement for membership is a 
desire to stop using.” 

Third Tradition of Naivotics Anonymous 

“So what’s your stoiy, Toiya A.?” Propped up on one elbow, Sasha 
looked down at the stark white, geometric tattoos running along the 
curve of Toiya’s full breast. “Where did these gorgeous tattoos come 



from? Why do you dance on my 
doorstep every morning?” 

She laughed, running her hands 
along the curve of his shoulder. 
“What do you want to know first?’’ 
“The tattoos.” Sasha said, let- 
_ _ ting his fingers trace the patterns 
along her breast. 

“They’re a leftover from my for- 
mer life.” 

“Do they mean anything?” 
Sasha noticed a repeating design: lines, like hash marks within boxes. 

“It’s a secret.” Toiya smiled devilishly. 

Sasha raised his eyebrows. “You won’t tell me?” 

“Not yet.” Toiya’s eyes glittered mischievously. 

“How bad could it be?” Sasha said with a laugh. “So you got wicked 
drunk one night and ended up with tattoos all over your body. It hap- 
pens to a lot of people.” 

Toiya shook her head tightly. “Not me. I did this stone cold sober. 
Trust me, that’s worse.” 

Sasha touched the white hash marks with his fingertips. “You’re 
embarrassed by them?” 

He could see a tear forming in Toiya’s eye as she nodded. 

“But why?” He asked tenderly. “I think they’re beautiful.” 

“Ask me about something else,” she insisted. 

“The stones, the dance on my doorstep — what’s that about?” 

“Ah,” Toiya brightened at the change in subject. “That’s a Wiccan 
ritual.” 

“So you’re doing voodoo witchcraft on my lawn?” 

“No, silly, I’m into Wicca, not voodoo. Anyway, our ritual is an affir- 
mation.” Toiya’s face lit up as she spoke, and Sasha felt his heart race. 
“To affirm life! We do it at your place because....” She blushed. 

“I know why,” Sasha said. “Because I’m the resident bad guy, the 
symbol of the life you left behind, all that is evil in the universe, 
etcetera, etcetera.” 

Rolling back to face him, she touched his cheeks. “1 had no idea it 
hurt, you so much.” 

He shrugged off her touch. Crossing his arms in front of his chest, 
he said, “It doesn’t.” 

She kissed him tenderly. “Liar.” 

“We feel that our way is practical, for one addict 
can best understand and help another addict.” 

Postscript of the Tivelve Steps of NA 

asha never found out if Toiya got her big 
intervention meeting, but she snuck away to 
see him three times a week or more, depend- 
ing on her schedule. Other tilings changed, 
as well. Toiya’s woo-woo partner came once 
to dance alone. Sasha figured that Toiya 
must have told her about him, the way the 
woo-woo lady glared at him. Shortly after 
that, she stopped coming altogether. Some- 
times, on the mornings that Toiya didn’t stay 
over, Sasha almost missed the ritual. Stand- 
ing out on the empty front lawn, this morn- 
ing, coffee cup in hand, Sash secretly wor- 
ried that the break in tradition was badjqju. 

As if in confirmation of his fears, a man approached the shop. The 
man walked with firm resolution in every step, and Sasha felt his 
stomach tingle with adrenaline. This man was coming for a con- 
frontation. Even before the man spoke, Sasha decided that he would 
fight for Toiya if it came to that. 

Setting down the coffee cup on the stone railing, Sasha stood up 
straighten 

The man marched up the steps and held out his hand for Sasha to 
shake. “Mark G., Service Committee,” the man said, dropping his hand 
when Sasha made no move to accept it. “We need to talk. Now. Inside.” 
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Sasha looked Mark G. over from head to toe. Clean-cut, pressed 
shirt and crisp tie, Sasha had seen Mark’s kind before. Mark had the 
air of one of those high-stakes stockbrokers Sasha used to deal 
cocaine to in chrome-plated bathrooms. Yeah, Sasha sniffed, it was 
clear Mark G. was the kind of junkie who thought himself too good 
to meet in filthy dark alleys, but who used cocaine — or whatever — 
by the kilo. Sasha was determined not to give Mark G. (he upper hand. 

“If you’re here about Toiya, you can forget it. I’m not giving her up,” 
Sasha said, crossing his arms in front of his chest. 

Mark’s eyebrows lifted slightly. “I would never dream of breaking 
up the two of you. It serves a purpose.” Mark’s voice dripped with 
insincerity. 

Sasha eyed Mark suspiciously. “Right. So why are you here?” 

“You violated your contract.” 

Toiya had asked him about his “invitation” several times since the 
first night, but he’d always diverted her with sex. Curiosity must have 
finally gotten the best of her, and she must have started asking 
around. Mark started for the door, Sasha blocked it with his body. 

“Look, buddy, I told her nothing,” Sasha insisted. “Anything she 
found out was on her own. That’s hardly a breach of contract.” 

Mark frowned. “I think we should talk about this inside.” 

He shook his head. It was silly, but Sasha did not want to let this man 
barge into his home, a home he and Toiya sometimes shared. At one 
time the house had been a sym- 
bol of his loneliness, his prison, 
but now each hair he found in the 
sink, every lipstick print on a cof- 
fee cup, was a testimony to a rela- 
tionship. A relationship this man 
had come to destroy one way or 
the other. “Forget it,” Sasha 
insisted. “Tell me here.” 

Mark glanced off the porch 
toward the city as if considering 
something. “I have ... something 
to offer you. If you agree, we 
might be able to renegotiate the 
terms of your contract.” 

“Ah ha, another secret. This one must be really dirty if you came 
here ready to blackmail.” 

Mark said nothing, refusing to meet his eyes. 

Sasha smiled without warmth, and stepped aside for Mark to enter. 
“Well, in that case, be my guest.” 

The front part of Sasha’s place was the shop. The room had no win- 
dows and dust covered every surface. There were only two places to 
sit: one in front of the pom VR imit, and the other suited for jacking 
into the wire. 

“What’s your pleasure, Mark G.?” Sasha said, indicating the chairs 
at opposite sides of the room, “Pom or Info?” 

A shadow passed in front of Mark’s eyes as he glanced at the wire 
jack. “I’ll sit over here,” he said, heading for the pom chair. 

So, Mark G. was an ex-wirehead. Sasha smiled to himself; that 
explained a lot Wireheads were twice as annoying as your average 
cokehead — humorless control freaks, the lot of them. 

“Coffee?” Sasha asked, even though he knew the answer. 

“No, thank you.” 

Looking at Mark’s discomfort, Sasha was grateful he’d thought to 
make a fresh pot of strong coffee this morning. No doubt, Mark could 
smell it 

“So what do you have to offer?” Sasha leaned against the wall, 
looming over Mark, who perched uneasily on the console. 

Mark sighed, his face tight. “How familiar are you with the Twelve 
Traditions?” 

Sasha shrugged. “I know some of the Steps. Toiya talks about 
them all the time... Let’s see, there’s a fearless personal inventory, 
amends, uhm...." 

“Those are the Steps,” Mark interrupted. “The Traditions were devel- 
oped as the same time as the Steps, but they’re not the same. The Steps 
help us in our lives, the Traditions help us function as a group.” 



Sasha frowned. Watching Mark talk, Sasha had the feeling that Mark 
might be one of die newbie-Elders. Mark seemed like someone who 
had just made five or more years clean, still very gung-ho on die pro- 
gram, and so chock full of jargon as to be almost incomprehensible to 
the noninitiated. “Cut to the chase, Mark. What’s diis got to do with me?” 

“It’s because of the Traditions that we first invited you to diis 
planet. Secrets are usually anathema to our way of life, to the Steps. 
One of the first tilings we learn is that our secrets keep us sick, but 
we decided as a committee that our group health depended on some 
personal sacrifices. The first Tradition reminds us that common wel- 
fare must come first.” 

Sasha was beginning to understand how Mark had managed to get 
elected to the Service Committee. As he talked of the program, Mark’s 
face softened and his green eyes almost glowed with fervent belief. 

“And now?” Sasha asked, “What Tradition brought you to my 
doorstep today?” 

‘“As long as the ties that bind us together are stronger than those 
that tear us apart, all will be well,’” Mark quoted, then his shoulder 
sagged. “We have a problem. One that threatens to be bigger than the 
ties that bind.” 

“What, you finally ran out of Big Books?” 

Mark snorted a laugh. “Hardly. No, this is much more serious. The 
colony is starting its first full generation. People have been clean long 



enough that they’re now considering marriage, having children. The 
colony needs that kind of stability. But some members of the com- 
munity are worried about long-term consequences." 

Sasha shook his head. “Long-term consequences? Like what?” 

“A generation outside of the program.” 

Sasha opened his mouth to laugh, but the look in Mark G.’s eyes 
stopped him. “What are you saying?” Sasha asked, “that you don’t 
want people to have healt hy, dmg-free kids?” 

Mark’s eyes strayed to the wire access, then snapped back to Sasha. 
“I’ve lived outside of the recovery community; ‘mixed marriages’ 
never work.” 

Sasha scowled, thinking of how well he and Toiya got along. Still, 
he’d heard that phrase before. Despite the closeness he felt with 
Toiya, Sasha knew he’d always be an outsider to a huge realm of her 
experience. Here on Alpha Three everyone was in the program, and 
to be outside of it, like Sasha, was to be almost a pariah. It wasn’t easy 
on Sasha and he was a tough guy. It would be hell on a kid. Still, Sasha 
had his doubts. “I don’t know. It’s sounds so....” 

“I know it sounds unfair,” Mark said. “But the truth is only people 
in recovery really understand what it’s like, how important the steps 
and traditions are to our lives — to our survival.” 

Sasha’s frown deepened. The longer he stayed on Alpha Three, the 
longer he felt like he was living on a cult planet. 

“So, what, you want me to actively recruit kids?” Sasha asked. 
Something turned over in his stomach, but he wasn’t sure why. Ped- 
dling to pre-teens was nothing he hadn’t done before. “I can do that,” 
he lied. “But, I have to warn you, with parents in recovery and this 
whole planet so tight-knit ... I really don’t think....” 

“The committee was considering in-vitro exposure to the disease. 
Like a vaccine, only”— to his credit, Mark shrugged a bit guiltily — 
“in reverse.” 



Earth goVfriFlent had 
begun Alpha Three as a 

drug g e t p —a dumping ground 

for its UflMlpt Q 
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“The committee agreed to this?" Sasha asked, stunned. When he 
was first invited to ‘serve’ Alpha Three, the committee had been clear 
with him that his role would be mostly symbolic. This was something 
much more active — more active than he was comfortable with. “1 
can’t believe they would go for this.” 

“They haven’t. Not yet. Tomorrow morning there’s a special meet- 
ing. I want you there, and I want your support." The threat in Mark’s 
voice was obvious. 

“Or you’ll expose Toiya?” 

“That’s right.” Mark said. “I’ll see to it that you’ll both be exiled.” 

“The Twelve Traditions of NA are not negotiable. 
They are guidelines that keep our fellowship 
alive and free.” 

Excerpt from Postscript of the 7 \velve Traditions 

asha lay awake in bed that night next to 
Toiya, trying to decide what to do. He didn’t 
want to worry Toiya. Something was going 
on with her; something she didn’t want to 
talk about. They usually spent hours chat- 
ting over dinner. Food and talk had become 
a sort of foreplay for them. She’d said that 
was one of the things she loved about him— 
that they could talk for hours about the lack 
of weather, homework! politics, anything 
other than st eps and programs. 

On the one night Sasha really wanted to 
talk, Toiya had made it clear that talking 
was the last thing on her mind. Dinner sat 
cooling on the table. Toiya had been crazed with lust, and leaped on 
him just inside the threshold. They’d had sex several times on t he 
way toward the bedroom. All that passion should have exhausted 
Sasha, but his mind kept returning to the conversation with Mark G. 

Sasha didn’t want to be responsible for Toiya’s expulsion. He might 
be able to take care of himself out in the system, to avoid contact 
with Kozka for a few months, maybe even years, but Toiya would be 
added responsibility. They’d only been seeing each other for a mat- 
ter of weeks, and he wasn’t sure if she’d want to tag along while he 
dodged mafia bullets. Of course, Sasha smiled, he hadn’t really had a 
chance to ask her one way or the other tonight. 

Sasha could always stay behind on Alpha Tlrree if Toiya was exiled. 
His eyes strayed over to her sleeping form. Toiya’s soft mahogany 
skin glowed against the whiteness of t he sheets. His heart surprised 
him with a tug of loss at the idea of her shipping off alone. He rolled 
over to stare at the painted stone wall. Yeah, maybe if she left that 
would be a good idea. Clearly, he was getting soft. 

“Sasha baby?” Toiya’s voice was groggy with sleep. “You still 
awake?” 

He opened his mouth to speak, then shut it. What could he say to 
her now? Sasha shut his eyes tightly and pretended to sleep. Toiya 
spooned against him. Her breasts were soft against his back, but he 
controlled his breathing. Eventually, his pretense of sleep gave way 
to reality. 

“We keep what we have only with vigilance ...” 

Preamble of the 7 )uelve Dad it ions 

In the morning Sasha woke to pounding at the front door and a 
note on Toiya’s pillow. He grabbed the note, t hen hurriedly pulled on 
his pants. 

“I’m coming,” he growled at the door. Tripping over his pants legs, 
Sasha stumbled through the front of the shop. Mark was just raising 
his fist for another blow, when Sasha threw the door open. Turning 
his back on Mark’s startled face, Sasha headed for the kitchen. “If 
you expect me to be at any fuck o’clock meeting without my coffee 
you’re dreaming.” 

“We don’t have time for that,” Mark said, following him through 
the store into the kitchen. 



“You should have thought about that before you showed up with- 
out warning. I have a phone, you know,” Sasha said, starting the water 
boiling. “Anyway, I’m not even dressed.” 

Mark stood in the doorway of the kitchen with his mouth open. 
The morning light., though muted by the dome, streamed in the large 
windows. Bees from the neighboring apiary buzzed contentedly on 
delicate purple thyme blossoms spilling out of the flowerboxes. 

“Have a seat,” Sasha said, pouring coffee into two mugs. 

Mark ran his fingers along the countertop covered with jars of 
herbs, and shook his head. 

“Beautiful," Mark whispered, lightly touching a ceramic pot filled 
with furry-leafed borage. The blue star-shaped flowers trembled. 

Sasha nodded, handing Mark a cup of coffee. No one expected 
beauty here, Sasha realized. They expected a reflection of their ill- 
ness, not Sasha’s own soul. 

“Yes, well," Sasha said with a disappointed frown. “I never intended 
for you to see this. But now that you’re here you might as well wait 
while I get dressed.” 

“Our leaders are but trusted servants; they do 
not govern.” 

Excerpt of the Second Tradition of Narcotics Anonymous 

Conversation echoed off the stone walls of the meeting hall. Loud 
bursts of laughter disoriented Sasha, used to the quiet company of 
one. Mark G. moved easily through the warren of the main meeting 
building, waving at. people they passed. Sasha recognized Ids neigh- 
bor, the bee-keeper, and smiled. She returned his smile politely, but 
coolly, as always. 

Sasha followed as Mark turned the comer and entered a grand hall. 
High windows let in slivers of light. Stripes of sun lay like bars across 
the polished stone floor. A circle of plastic chairs dominated the 
room. A few people sat within the circle, but most stayed scrupu- 
lously outside the invisible bounds. The largest group of people stood 
clustered around a table filled with herbal tea and cookies. 

Breaking from Mark’s shadow, Sasha strode toward the food. If he 
had to suffer through this meeting, at least he could have an oatmeal 
cookie or two. 

“Hi, I’m Ming-Kuei.” 

Cookie in his mouth, Sasha turned to see a slim, Asian woman peer- 
ing up at him with bright, needy eyes. “Hi,” he said around a mouth- 
ful of crumbs and raisins. “Sasha.” 

“I’m new,” Ming-Kuei said cheerfully. “You look like you’ve been 
here a while.” 

Sasha laughed. “It’s all bravado. I’ve never been to a meeting before 
in my life.” 

Ming-Kuei looked stall led. “I didn’t think that was possible. Oh.” 
She covered her delicate mouth with thin lingers. “Were you sent 
here, you know, officially?” 

She meant was he sent as part of a penal rehab, but before Sasha 
could answer, a man standing next to Ming-Kuei whispered in her 
ear. Ming-Kuei flushed, then stammered. “Oh ... I ... I really have to go.” 

Watching Ming-Kuei flee the room, Sasha sighed. If the committee 
kicked him off-world what would he lose, really? To leave lliis planet . 
Sasha noted, would merely be t rading one kind of prison for anot her. 
Taking three more cookies, Sasha found a seat in the circle. 

Sasha looked ar ound the room sullenly. He couldn’t believe he’d 
been reduced to wanting the affection of a bunch of ex-junkies. 
Slumping against the hard back of the chair, he pushed his hand into 
his pocket. His fingers found the note from Toiya that he’d hurriedly 
stuffed into his jeans. 

Pulling Toiya’s note from Iris pocket, Sasha l ead: “Kitsya.” Although 
she’d used the feminine form, the fact that Toiya tried Ukrainian 
really pleased him. With a fond smile, he continued reading: “Sorry 
about last night. My own demons got the better of me. Let’s meet this 
afternoon for lunch. We can talk then. Kisses — Toiya.” 

Carefully folding up the note, Sasha replaced it in his pocket. 
Chewing on a cookie, he waited for the meeting to begin. Bring ’em 
on, he thought. 
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“Our Traditions protect us from the internal 
and external forces that could destroy us.” 

Excerpt from postscript to the Tiuelve Traditions of NA 

hen his turn came in the 
agenda, Mark G. stood up 
to speak. 

“Hi, my name is Mark, 
and I’m a wire addict ... 
Oops, I guess I always feel 
more comfortable speak- 
ing lo a group when I start, 
that way.” The committee 
laughed appropriately, 
although Sasha wondered 
if it was mi old joke. Mark 
hadn’t struck Sasha as 
part icularly shy. 

“Last meeting we talked about, the problem of the next generation. 
1 have a proposal for a solution.” 

“Yeah.” Next to Sasha, a red-bearded man who looked like he’d be 
more comfortable on a rebuilt antique Harley than at a stuffy com- 
mittee meeting muttered, “‘A Modest Proposal’ for ‘A Final Solution.’” 

“If you have something you want to say, Hank, you should just say 
it" Mark sneered. 

Not needing more encouragement , Hank stood up. He was huge. 
At least six foot, he possessed a massive, Viking-like frame. “We all 
know about your sick little proposal, Mark. You haven’t been on this 
committee for very long, so maybe I need to remind you that we’re 
about service. Service ... that means helping, not hurt ing people.” 

There was a smattering of applause as Hank sat down with a 
flourish. 

“OK,” said a thin woman in what Sasha thought of as an Earth 
Mother dress. “That wasn’t exactly constructive, Hank. Why don’t we 
let Mark finish what he wanted to say, then we can discuss any oppo- 
sition, OK?” 

“It’s cool with me,” Hank said with a shrug of his massive shoulders. 

“Thanks,” Mark said, straightening his tie. “We face the possibility 
of a new generation growing up outside of addiction. We all agree that 
this is a healthy thing, but what will we do about our carefully con- 
structed community? As you all know, 
my proposal involves the help of our 
resident dealer, Sasha Danchenko.” 

Mark indicated Sasha with a broad 
wave of his hand. Sasha felt all eyes 
turn toward him. 

Sasha’s cheeks burned. Alhough he 
knew very little about recovery culture, 

Sasha understood the profound respect 
with which anonymity was regarded. 

That, Mark would introduce him by his 
full name irked Sasha more than he 
could express. Never mind that his name was above the shop; this 
was personal. 

Toiya was tire only tiling holding him to this place. He owed Mark 
nothing. Besides, the applause Hank had gotten emboldened Sasha. 
He had nothing to lose. 

“Actually,” Sasha said smoothly, “I’m only here because Mark is 
blackmailing me.” 

“What?” Collectively, the committee sprang into a sudden buzz. 
The thin woman hushed eveiyone with the wave of a hand. “What do 
you mean, Sasha? What does he have on you?” 

“My relationship with Toiya,” Sasha said smoothly. “He’s threat- 
ened to expose it” 

Hank turned to Sasha, and put a beefy hand on Sasha’s shoulder. 
“Nobody can blame you for doing your job, man." 

“My job?” Sasha asked, confused. 

“Toiya is a sex addict.” 

“What?” Sasha sputtered. “A what?” 



“You know those tattoos of hers?” Mark asked, a note of real sym- 
pathy in his voice. “Each of those hash marks represents a lover.” 

“Our traditions don’t eliminate all problems. 
We still have to face difficulties as they arise.” 

Excerpt from the Postscript to the Tioelve Traditions 

Sasha sat stunned through the rest of the meeting. Mark’s proposal 
was denied, and everyone agreed that Sasha should be left to do his 
“job” without further harassment. The older members of the com- 
mittee who remembered why Sasha had been invited tip-toed around 
the problem of “servicing” sex addicts, but agreed that caring for 
Toiya’s needs certainly fell within his realm of responsibilities. The 
meeting adjourned with Sasha absolved of breaking his contract, but 
feeling, instead, like an underpaid gigolo. 

Afterward, Sasha wandered through Powerless. Staring up at the 
alien suns, hazy through the dome, Sasha wondered if he had ever 
really been suited for life on Alpha Three. The one tiling he eqjoyed 
about, liis former trade was being the most popular guy at any given par- 
ty. Here, he was the scourge of the entire population, so much so peo- 
ple felt safe flaunting their righteousness by dancing on his front lawn. 

Toiya used him. Probably not from the first moment but shortly 
thereafter, Toiya had used him thoroughly. She knew he was lonely, 
and she used that to her advantage. More than anything, Sasha felt 
like an idiot. 

Having walked to the edge of town, Sasha approached the dome. 
The curve of it stretched far above his head. Through the distorted 
material, he could see the wavy images of the mining trucks rum- 
bling toward the rock quarry. Powerless was a booming colony. More 
people arrived every day, from all over the system — more sex addicts 
to torture him, more junkies to despise him. 

A stray bee buzzed and snapped its wings against the dome, as 
though trapped by a window. Bees, like everything on Alpha Three, 
were imported. When humans first began colonizing, they realized 
there were certain other Earth creatures they had to bring along in 
order to survive: bees, earthworms, ants, flies, among others. 

The bee battered, against the wall. Sasha wanted to tell it that the 
freedom it sought was an illusion. Out on the atmosphere-less surface 
the bee would die. Yet, like Sisyphus, it railed against its imagined 
confines repeatedly. 



Taking a deep breath, Sasha pulled himself up straighten There 
was no point to self-pity. Like the bees, he was an import with a job 
to do. He could either do it, or die. 

“Our Traditions are truly the ties that bind us 
together.” 

Postscript to the Tioelve Tivditions of NA 

When Sasha finally made his way inside, there was a note from 
Toiya on the back door. “Sasha-baby,” it said, “We missed each other. 
I’ll be back tonight— Toiya.” 

He pulled the note down, and unlocked the door. After watering the 
plants and checking on the earthworms, Sasha picked out a ripe egg- 
plant for dinner. 

The kitchen was bright and sunny, full of promise. Nothing, not 
even the muted light of the dome, could quell the cheerful sound of 
buzzing bees, content with their work. □ 




...in the drug-ghetto 
era public opinion fatted 
» WW homeworld. 
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A, 



PS. 



He’s the nobleman who discovered gravity and started 
a scientific revolution. He’s the mortal man who dabbled 
in sorcery... and launched a demonic revolt! 



Who is Sir Isaac Newton? 



He’s also a hero of The Age of Unreason — the fantastical new series by the acclaimed 
author of The Waterborn. The opening salvo was fired in Newton j Cannon ... but now — as 
unleashed magic wreaks havoc across eighteenth-century Europe and Sir Isaac and his 
American apprentice, young Ben Franklin, match wits with Peter the Great, the murderous 
mistress of Louis XIV, and a who’s who of historical figures — the battle between men and 
monsters is well and truly joined 
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'The opening 
bUst of his plinned 
Age of Inreason 



"A new myth-maker, a new star of the fantasy 
genre has arrived. Like Ursula Le Guin in 
the ’60s, John Varley in the ’70s, and Orson 
Scott Card in the '80s, author J. Gregoiy 
Keyes may well he the leading fantasy writer 
of the 1 990s. ” — Hook Page 
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Also look for New ton Cannon in paperback at bookstores everywhere! 







Wearing a thgusand-year-dld spacesuit, 
Reid Malenfant voyages to the other side 

OF THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 
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Long ago, long long ago. 

Kintu giant comes down from north. 

Nothing. No earths, no stars, no people. Kintu sad. Kintu lonely. 
Very lonely. Nothing nothing nothing. 

Kintu breathes in. Breathes in what? Breathes in nothing. 

Chest swells, big big big. Round. Mouth of Kintu here, Navel of 
Kintu there. Breathe in, big big big, blow in, all that nothing. 

Skin pops, pop pop pop. Worlds. Stars. People. Popping out of 
skin, pop pop pop. Still breathes in, in in in, big big big. 

Here. Now. The Face of Kintu. Here. See how skin pops, pop pop 
pop, new baby worlds, new life, things to eat. We live where, on Face 
of Kintu. 

The Staff of Kintu. People die, people don't die. Inside the Staff of 
Kintu. Happy happy happy. Live how long, long time, long long 
time, forever. 

In future, long long time. Kintu throw Staff, long long way. Throw 
Staff where, to Navel of Kintu. People live on belly of Kintu, long 
long time, long long way, how happy, happy happy happy. 

Eveiyone else what? Dead. 



WiTH EVERY Saddle Point transition there is a sin- 

gle instant of pain, unbearable, agonizing ... 

There was a flash of pink light. 

Wrapped up in an ancient NASA EVA suit, cradled in inhuman 
arms, lifted through the gateway, Reid Malenfant’s pain dissipated. 

He was held like a baby, in arms swathed in some translucent pres- 
sure suit. As the pink light faded, those arms shifted under him, 
adjusting. He felt the hard bulge of the biceps that carried him, the 
iron strength of the arms. Looking up he saw the white fleshy under- 
side of a tiny beardless chin. 

His weight had changed. He felt lighter. He couldn’t move, so much 
as a finger, but he could feel his weight with some holistic sense that 
suffused his body. He was light as an infant, as a dried-up twig. 

Not Earth, then. 

His head was tipped back. All he could see was a black sky. Some 
kind of wispy high cloud, bluish. And a rippling aurora. 

He could be anywhere. Saddle Point gateways linked the stars. 
Encoded as a stream of bits, he could have been sent a billion light 
years from home. And because the Saddle Point signals traveled at 
mere light speed, he could be a billion years away from a return. 

The Earth he’d returned to, the Earth of 3060, might be as remote 
as the Precambrian. Or not. 

He could, on the other hand, be on the Moon. The weight felt 
about right. 

No, there were no auroras on the Moon, away from the terraformed 
settlements. No clouds either, thin or otherwise. 

A face loomed over him, as broad and smooth as the Moon itself. 
Obviously human, hominid anyhow, encased in a crude transparent 
pressure-suit helmet, not much more than a translucent sack. But 
the face had big heavy eye-ridges, and a huge flat nose that thrust for- 
ward, and a low hairline. 

Heavy black eyebrows, like a Slav. Wide black eyes. Those eye- 
ridges gave her a perpetually surprised look. 

Eler. It was a female. Young? Maybe. The skin was smooth, but he 
had no reference. 

She smiled down at him. She was, of course, a Neandertal girl. 

There was black around the edge of his vision. He was running out 
of air. 

His suit was a thousand-year-old antique, a space shuttle EVA suit. 



It had been to Tau Ceti, and beyond, with M;ilenfant. It had only aged, 
as he had, five years or so. But it didn’t work any more. 

It was all he had. But now it was going to kill him. 

He felt hot. His lungs were straining at the fouling air. There was 
a hot stink, of fear and carbon dioxide and condensation. He 
felt claustrophobic. He tried to control himself, but he started to 
struggle, feebly. 

The girl’s face creased with obvious concern. She lifted up her 
hand— now she was holding him with one arm, for God’s sake — and 
she started waving her right hand up and down in front of her body. 
Her thick Russian eyebrows came down, so she looked quizzical. 

She was miming, he thought. Pain? “Yes, it hurts,” he said. His radio 
wasn’t working, and she didn’t seem to have any kind of receiver. She 
probably couldn’t speak English, of course. 

He was an American, and in his day, Americans hadn’t needed to 
learn foreign languages. 

Maybe she could lip-read. “Help me. I can’t breathe.” He kept this 
up for a few seconds, until her expression dissolved into bafflement. 

She lifted him up, brusquely, and his head inside his bubble helmet 
rattled around, thumping against the glass. 

She was carrying him somewhere, with big Moon walk strides. 

His head lolled forward, and now he could see the landscape. 

He saw a plain, broken by craters. The ground was reddish, but 
overlaid by streaks of yellow and brown and orange and green and 
deep black. It looked muddy and crusted, like an old pizza Much of 
it was frosted. From beyond the close horizon, he could see a plume 
of gas — maybe volcanic — that turned blue as it rose, sparkling in tire 
flat light of some distant sun. The plume fell straight back to the 
ground, like a garden sprinkler. 

And there was something in the sky, big and bright. Maybe it was 
a moon. But if so, it was a hell of a size, 30 or 40 times the size of the 
Moon in Earth’s sky. It looked like a dish of muddy light, down there 
close to the horizon, a big plateful of cloudy bands, pink and purple 
and brown. Where the bands met, he could see fine lines of turbu- 
lence, swoops and swirls, like a lunatic water color. 

Jupiter. It had to be Jupiter. 

And if that was a volcanic plume he’d seen, he was on Io. 

He felt a huge, illogical relief. He was still in the solar system, then. 

Maybe he was going to die here. But at least he wasn’t so impossi- 
bly far from home. It was an obscure comfort. 

But— Io, for God’s sake. 

So, he thought. What have we learned? 

In the year 3060 there are Neandertals. reconstructed from 
genetic residue in modem humans, living on Io. Why the hell, he still 
had to figure. 

The blackness closed around his vision, like theater curtains. 



HE CAME, 



. TO CONSCIOUSNESS IN A TENT OF SOME KIND. IT 
stretched above him, cone-shaped, like a tepee. He couldn’t see 
through the walls. The light came from glow-lamps, of the kind he’d 
seen in Uganda. Relics of the high-tech age of the past, simple, appar- 
ently immortal gadgets. 

He was lying there naked. He didn’t even have the simple coverall 
the Barbarella twins had given him in Earth orbit. He kept putting his 
hands over his crotch. He’d come a thousand years and traveled tens 
of light years, but he couldn’t shake off that Presbyterian upbringing. 

People moved around him. Neandertals. 

In the tent they shucked off their pressure suits, which they just 
piled up in a comer, and went naked. 
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He drifted through wakefulness, to uneasy sleep. Maybe he was 
delirious. He supposed he was going to die. 

The gil l who’d pulled him through the Saddle Point gateway, pulled 
him through to Io itself, nuised him. Or anyhow she gave him water 
and some kind of sludgy food, like hot yogurt, and sometimes a kind 
of thin broth, like very weak chicken soup. 

He christened her Valentina, for her Russian eyebrows. Valentina 
after Tereshkova, first woman in space, whom he met once at an air 
show in Paris. The Neandertal girl’s physique was not huge, but her 
body gave off an impression of density. Her midsection and chest 
were large — flat breasts — and the muscles of her forearm looked as 
thick as those of Malenfant’s tliigh muscles. 

But what immediately stood out was her face. 

It was outsized, with her eyes too far apart, nose flattened, and fea- 
tures spread too wide, as if the whole face had been pulled wide. Her 
jaw was thick, but her chin was shallow and sliced back, as if it had 
been snipped off. 

And bulging out of her forehead was that immense brow, a bony 
swelling like a tumor. It pushed down the face beneath it and made 
the eyes sunken in their huge, hard-boned sockets. The brow pulled 
her face forward, giving her the effect of a distorted reflection, like 
an embryo in ajar. But those eyes were clear- and human. A swelling 
at the back of her head offset tire weight of that huge brow, but it 
tilted her head downward, so that her chin almost rested on her chest, 
her massive neck snaking forward. 

She stood erect, and yet her head hung forward as if on a wire, as 
if she were peeling continually into tire distance. At rest, her muscles 
were hard and sleek. Her aura of strength was palpable, much more 
obviously physical than any human Malenfant had ever met. 

Valentina was more human than any ape, and yet she was not 
human. And it was that degree of closeness yet difference that dis- 
turbed Malenfant. 

He knew how ill he was. He’d gotten radiation poisoning at the 
heart of that radioactive pile, in the middle of Rubaga, capital of 
Uganda, 3060 AD. Actually he didn’t expect to recover. 

He’d taken punishment in tire mucous membranes of his mouth, 
oesophagus, and stomach. The membrane surfaces were coming off 
in layers. He got the squits all the time, 25 or 30 times a day, he fig- 
ured. Valentina patiently cleaned him up and took away Iris nress. He 
could see there was blood and mucus in the liquid mess. His gut rum- 
bled all the time. He had lesions in his mouth and throat, and it was 
all he could do to eat the yogurt stuff. His right shin swelled up until 
it was rigid and painful. The skin was bluish-purple, swollen, shiny 
and smooth to tire touch. He got soft blisters on Iris backside. 

He could feel that his hair was falling out: All the hair on the right 
side of his head and body went, so he must have looked like an 
escaped convict, or maybe Bruce Willis. 

He was sensitive to sounds, and if tire Neandertals made much 
noise it set off Iris diarrhea Not that they did; they made occasional 
Irigh-pitched grunts, but they seemed to talk with mime, pulling then- 
faces and fluttering their fingers at each other. 

He got depressed. He got frightened. It didn’t do any good to remind 
himself that it was Iris own stupid idea to come here. 

He was seeking tire truth about the true intentions of the species 
known as the Prion who, covering innumerable star systems, had 
chosen to incorporate the solar system into their great, but still mys- 
terious, project. Tire hollowed-out mountain in Rubaga into which 
he’d descended had been the center of the most populous place left 
on tire planet Earth. And at its heart, he’d found a crude nuclear fis- 
sion reactor, which powered a Saddle Point teleport gateway. 

So naturally he’d followed it, and arrived here. 



It was all his own idea, his own fault. But a lot of the time, all he 
wanted was to go home: not to Uganda circa 3060, but to Houston, 
Texas, 2040 AD, the cute little ranch house in Clear Lake he’d 
left behind. 

He clutched Iris ruined old NASA spacesuit to his chest, running his 
aching hands over his mission patch and the Stars and Stripes there, 
faded by harsh Tau Ceti light, and wept like a baby. 

Valentina tolerated all this. 

Anyhow, he started getting better. After a time, he was even able 
to sit up, feed himself. 

Valentina, this dirt-caked naked Neandertal, was curing trim of radi- 
ation poisoning. He couldn’t figure it, grateful as he was for the phe- 
nomenon. Maybe there was some kind of nanomachinery at work 
here, repairing tire damage he had suffered at the cellular level and 
on down. He’d already seen evidence of how the Earth was suffused 
by ancient machinery from the stars. Nanotechnology, maybe a bil- 
lion years old, from beyond the Saddle Points, from the stars. 

Or maybe it was just something she put in tire soup. 



oon Malenfant was able to walk around, 
stiffly. He got as far as counting around 30 
people, adults and children, crammed into 
this tepee. But he hadn’t gotten to know 
them so well that he could distinguish all the 
individuals. He was, he thought, the arche- 
type of the foreigner abroad, everybody 
looked alike. 

There were frail old people, and toddlers, 
all the way down to babies in arms. 

Most of them ignored Malenfant. They 
stepped over and around him, as if they 
couldn’t even see him. But there was one old guy who showed 
some curiosity, a geezer who walked with a heavy linrp, hunched 
over so that his belly drooped down over his shriveled-up penis. 
Malenfant decided to call him Esau. Behold, Esau my brother is 
a haii'y man, and I am a smooth man. Genesis, if he remem- 
bered right. 

The Neandertals worked hard, nearly all of the time. 

The women seemed as strong as the men. Even the children, 
muscled like Olympic shot-putters, joined in the chores. They used 
their big gorilla bodies where H sap would have used tools. For 
example they used their teeth and powerful jaws, together with 
their stone tools, to cut meat and scrape hides— meat he pre- 
sumed must have been hauled through from Earth, through the 
Saddle Point gateway he’d followed. And their meat was mostly 
uncooked; those big jaws would chomp away at the tough meat, 
grinding and tearing, muscles working, making it swallowable. 
But they would bake some of the meat in hearths, if you could call 
them that: just shallow pits scraped in the ground, lined with 
fire-heated rocks and covered by soil. But the softer meat was 
given to the infants. And to Malenfant, incidentally, by Valentina 
and Esau. 

Their bodies were under intense physical stress, the whole time. 
Malenfant observed that Esau’s body, for example, bore a lot of old 
injuries, scars and badly set bones. But the Neandertals accepted 
this, an occupational hazard. They weren’t innovative; they didn’t 
require more than the most basic tools. They lived immersed in 
their world, with a huge physical intensity. It was as if they 
climbed a mountain or ran a marathon every day of their lives. 
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They were intensely alive. By comparison Malenfant, as the only 
available sample of the species H sap, felt as if he was blundering 
about in a mist. 

Malenfant found he envied them. 

One day he got Esau’s attention. 

Malenfant looked into Esau’s eyes, and wondered what the hell he 
was thinking. He wondered how he was thinking. 

This is like a first contact, he thought. This is my cousin, but far 
enough removed he represents an alien species, an alien conscious- 
ness. The first tiling my remote ancestors did, stumbling out of Africa, 
was close-encounter die alien. ETs of the deep past: the true first con- 
tact And when the last of them had gone, in some rocky fastness in 
France or Spain or China, it was the last contact we’d have for 30,000 
years, until the Prion showed up in the asteroid belt. 

Hell of a thing, to be alone all that time. 

What did he know about Neandertals? Diddley squat. But he did 
remember they weren’t supposed to have speech. Their palates 
weren’t formed correctly, or some such. But he’d seen them miming, 
and they were smart. But speech, so went the theories he remem- 
bered, had been the key advantage enjoyed by Ii sap. So here he was, 
the speaking man in the country of the dumb. 

Maybe Malenfant could teach Neandertals to talk. Maybe he could 
civilize them. 

He pointed to Esau. “You.” At himself. “Me. You. Say it. You, you, 
you. Me. Malenfant. My name. Mal-en-fant. You try.” 

Esau studied him for a while, then slapped him, hard. It knocked 
him back onto the floor. He clambered upright again. His cheek stung 
like hell; Esau was strong. 

Esau was rattling through gestures: pointing to him, two fingers to 
his own forehead, then a fist to Malenfant’s forehead. He didn’t seem 
angry. More like he was trying to teach Malenfant something. 

Point. Fist to head. Point. Fist. 

“Oh.” Malenfant pointed to himself, then made the fist sign. “I get it. 
This is the name you’re giving me. A sign word.” 

Esau slapped him again. There was no malice, but again he was 
knocked over. 

When Malenfant got up again, he made the signs, point, fist, with- 
out speaking. 

So it went If he spoke more than a couple of syllables, Esau would 
slap him. 

His vocabulary of signs started to grow: 10 words, a dozen, 
two dozen. 

He observed mothers with children. They got the slaps too, if they 
made too much noise. 

He started to observe the complex rattle of fingers and gestures as 
the adults communicated with each other, fluent and urgent He’d pick 
up maybe one sign in a hundred. He was like a child to these people. 

It was a long time before he figured out that the fist-to-head sign, his 
name, meant stupid. 



One day, 



HE WOKE UP, AND EVERYONE WAS CLAMBERING INTO 
their translucent pressure suits: everyone, men, women and children, 
even infants in little sack-like papooses. A couple of the adults were 
working at the tepee, pulling at the poles which held it up, taking up 
the groundsheet. 

It was, it seemed, time to move on. 

Malenfant had no pressure suit: only the NASA antique he’d worn 
to come here in the first place. What if the Neandertals thought it was 
still functional? If he stepped out on the surface of Io, the suit would 



kill him, in 15 minutes. Holding his bubble helmet in front of his gen- 
itals, Malenfant cowered against the wall of the collapsing tepee, 
naked, scared, as the smooth dismantling operation continued 
around him. 

Valentina came up to him. She was in her suit already, with the soft 
helmet closed over. She was holding out another suit; it looked like 
a flayed skin. 

For him. He took it, gratefully. 

She showed him how to step inside it, how to seal up the seams 
with a fingernail. It was too short and wide for him, but it seemed 
to stretch. 

It stank: of mine, feces, an ancient, milk-like smell. It smelled like 
Esau, like an old Neandertal geezer. 

Somebody had died in this suit. It hadn’t even been cleaned out. 

When he realized that he almost lost his breakfast. He tried to pull 
the suit off his flesh. But Valentina slapped him, harder than she’d 
done for a long time. There was no mistaking the commands in her 
peremptory signs. Put it on. Now. 

This, he thought, is not the Manned Spaceflight Operations Build- 
ing, Cape Canaveral. You’re a long way from home, Malenfant. Things 
are different here. 

The dirt, the stink, surely didn’t matter. He’d seen no sign of infec- 
tion here. 

He was just being squeamish. 

He pulled on the suit, and sealed it up. 

He stood there, trying not to rip the damn thing open again, trying 
not to throw up inside its claustrophobic stink, as the Neandertals dis- 
mantled their camp, and the light of Jupiter was revealed. 



Morning on. 0: 

The sun was a shrunken disc, low down, brighter than any star in 
the sky, casting long, point-source shadows over the burned-pizza 
terrain. In the sky Jupiter hung just where il had before, above the 
horizon, a fat, pink, stripy-painted football. But now the phase was 
different; Jupiter was a crescent, the terminator blurred by layers 
of atmosphere, and the dark side was a chunk out of the starry 
background, impossibly dark, sparking with the crackles of elec- 
trical storms bigger than Earth, like giant flashbulbs exploding 
inside pink clouds. 

The Neandertals moved about, packing up their tepee and other 
gear, loading it all onto big sled-like vehicles, signing to each other 
busily. More invisible technology, Malenfant thought. The suits were, 
in the old phrase, so advanced they were effectively magic. 

To put it another way, they just worked. 

But they only had a finite number of magic suits. They seemed to 
have no way of manufacturing more. 

If some sad old geezer hadn’t died, there would have been no magic 
suit for Malenfant 

What then? Would they have abandoned him? 

Well, he hadn’t been invited here. 

He picked up his only possession, the remnant of his NASA suit, 
and bundled it up on the back of a sled. 

The adult Neandertals started loading themselves into traces at the 
front of the sled, simple harnesses of the ubiquitous translucent plas- 
tic. Everybody was being saddled up except the smallest children, 
who were being strapped on the top of the loaded sleds. 

Nobody told Malenfant what to do, so he looked for Valentina, and 
made sure he got into a slot alongside her. She helped him fit the har- 
ness around his body; it tightened with simple buckles. 
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And then they started hauling. 

They just leaned into the traces, like so many squat pack horses 
and, by the light of Jupiter, began to drag the sleds across the crusty 
Io surface. It turned out that Malenfant’s sled was a little harder to 
move than the others, and his team had to strain harder, snapping 
signs at each other, until the runner came free of the clinging rock, 
with a jerk. 

Malenfant did his best to pull with the rest. It wasn’t clear to him 
why he was being kept alive, except as some vaguely altruistic 
impulse of Valentina’s. But he sure wanted to be seen working for 
his supper. 

Valentina’s gait, when walking, was — different. She seemed to lean 
forward as if her center of gravity was somewhere over her hip joints, 
instead of being farther back, like Malenfant’s. And when she walked 
her whole weight seemed to pound down, with every stride, on her 
hips. It was clumsy, almost ape-like, the least human of her features, 
as far as Malenfant could see. 

Valentina wasn’t built for walking long distances, like Malenfant 
was. Maybe the Neandertals had been sedentary. 

Thus, hominids from Earth toiled across the face of Io. 



I O WAS, HE RECALLED, HDALLY LOCKED TO ITS GIANT PARENT. 
It kept the same face to Jupiter the whole time. But the 
moon skated around Jupiter's waist every 42 hours, and 
the gas giant went through its whole cycle of phases in 
less than two days. 

And Jupiter, meanwhile, rotated on its own axis every 
10 hours or so. He didn’t have to watch that huge face for 
long to be able to see the cloud decks turning, those tur- 
bulent bands and chains of little white globules chasing 
each other around the stripy bands. Jupiter changed con- 
stantly. But there was no Big Red Spot, he was disap- 
pointed to find; evidently that centuries-long storm had 
blown itself out some time since 2040. 

Jupiter had a powerful magnetosphere, a radiation belt of elec- 
trons and ions, within which Io circled. And Jupiter’s fast rotation 
made that magnetosphere, locked to the giant planet, whip over Io 
like an invisible storm, ripping away a ton of atmospheric material 
every second. That was the cause of the huge auroras which flapped 
constantly over his head, energetic particles battering at the thin 
atmosphere of this forsaken moon. 

Malenfant shivered, naked inside his old man’s suit, as he drought 
of that thin, fast sleet of energetic particles slamming down at the 
surface, pounding at his flesh. He remembered a factoid from an old 
JPL press release: Pioneer 10, the first spacecraft to sail through the 
magnetosphere, took on board five hundred times a lethal radiation 
dose for humans. And here was Malenfant, standing on Io on the open 
surface, with only a dun layer of transparent plastic lying between die 
face of Jupiter and his own sorry balls. 

But the Neandertals weren’t concerned. 

They pulled for hours, and the tracks of the three sleds arrowed 
across the flat landscape, straight toward Jupiter. After a while 
Malenfant— 88 years old and still, he figured, recovering from the 
radiation crap — could do little but lean into the traces and let the rest 
carry him along. 

He had to be shown how to use his magic suit’s sanitary facilities. 
Basically the trick was just to let go. The suit’s surface absorbed the 
waste, liquid and solid. It simply disappeared into that translucent 
wall, as if dissolving. Most of it anyhow. 



Malenfant never had a chance to open his magic suit, this shell he 
had to share with the stink of a dead old man. The Neandertals clearly 
weren’t hung up on personal hygiene. After a couple of days, how- 
ever, Malenfant was longing for a shower. 

The surface of Io was mostly just rock, it seemed to him. Silicates, 
big lumps of it under his feet, peppered by bubbles. It was basalt, vol- 
canic rock, pumped out of Io’s interior. 

Malenfant was once a student of the solar system; he’d watched as 
the first fragile probes — Pioneei', Voyagei', Galileo — had returned 
their blurred images of the unknown moons, and listened in at JPL 
press conferences. 

He wondered if Galileo was still up there somewhere, long dead, 
still circling Jupiter after a thousand years. He wondered where the 
hell the Pioneers and Voyagers were now. 

Io was a ball of iron surrounded by a shell of rock, the size of 
Earth’s Moon. Voyager found nine volcanoes there. The volcanisni of 
Io was driven by tidal pumping by Jupiter, giant body tides that could 
raise the solid rock surface by a hundred meters or more. Io was 
squeezed, like a rubber ball in a fist. All that unending activity had dri- 
ven off all the volatiles except for sulfur and oxygen. Sulfur lay in 
great yellow sheets on the surface, crunching under his feet 

Once, Valentina nudged him, and pointed. 

Over the horizon, a geyser was erupting. The plume, thrown much 
higher than anything possible on Earth, was venting into space, 
sparkling up like a Star Trek transporter beam, kilometers— tens of 
kilometers— into the air. The plume was blue, sulfur dioxide. It was 
sparkling, he figured, because it must be freezing out, turning to ice. 
At the top of the plume the sulphur dioxide glittered even more 
brightly: He figured the plume was being ionized by Jupiter’s mag- 
netic winds, the charged molecular fragments shimmering with 
energy, a miniature aurora. 

A volcanic plume, glowing in the dark. 

One hell of a sight. His heart lifted, the way it had when he first 
beheld Tau Ceti. He might not understand everything he saw. But it 
was worth coming out here, worth exploring, worth suffering all the 
incomprehensible shit and endless culture shocks, for sights like that 

After a time, it started to snow, fine little blue crystals of sulfur 
dioxide that settled over his head cover and shoulders, crisping the 
basaltic ground. 

The march had to be diverted, to skirt the caldera, which had to be 
a hundred kilometers wide. 

He wondered where, on Io, he was. He remembered the early, ten- 
tative maps, feature names like Media Regio and Loki and Masubi. 
But the Neandertal sign language wasn’t so hot on naming. It was 
unlikely they’d pick up human names anyhow. 

Besides, Io was a moon of change. 

In its middle latitudes, Io was resurfaced constantly. The only truly 
stable terrain was at the poles, where some big mountains poked out 
of the pizza-surface plains. 

The ground was warm. 

At first he thought that was some artifact of the magic suit’s heat- 
ing system. But then the party started to stray into an area where a 
kind of frost lay over the ground, thick and green-blue. It was prob- 
ably sulfur dioxide. The ground started to get cold under him, and he 
was shivering. Maybe the magic suit conducted the ground’s heat up 
around him, when it was available. 

The party moved away from the frosty ground. 

They were walking over hot spots, he realized. Maybe this was 
some kind of lava lake. 

He couldn’t remember the numbers so well. The solar heating out 
here was only a few percent of Earth’s, and the volcanic heat flow 
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wasn’t that great. Io’s mean temperature was a hundred below. Less, 
maybe. But in the hot spots it must be 15, 20 degrees centigrade. 

But the hot spots must shift. Io was resurfaced all the time. So the 
Neandertals had to move, wandering over Io, in search of warmth 
from the ground. 

It was one hell of a lifestyle, but they seemed to be happy. They 
sang as they marched and hauled, sign-singing. It was a song about 
the Face of Kintu. Kintu was one of the few words they vocalized, and 
it was, he recalled, the name of a Ugandan god, the grandfather of 
Kimera. Kintu was God and the universe for the Neandertals, and the 
Face of Kintu— it took him a while to realize — was their name for Io 
itself. The song was about Kintu blowing himself up with breath until 
stars and worlds popped out over his body, like volcanoes on Io. 

The signing was functional, for the Neandertals, in their magic suits 
without radios. But it was more than that It was beautiful when you 
got to follow it a little. A mix of dance and speech. He wondered how 
much cultural richness his own species had lost by abandoning this 
rich mode of communication. 



About twice EVERY IO DAY THE CARAVAN STOPPED. 

The Neandertals didn’t always set up camp. They had some simple- 
looking, anonymous, scuffed, and scarred pieces of equipment, boxes 
the size of refrigerators and washing machines. They would plug their 
magic suits into these, at hip and mouth, for a couple of horns at a 
time; Valentina showed him how. The mouth socket supplied food, 
edible mush that tasted of nothing. He didn’t know how his magic suit 
kept him supplied with oxygen; he wasn’t carrying a tank. Maybe the 
suit somehow broke down the sulfur dioxide, and scrubbed out car- 
bon dioxide from his lungs. Maybe the boxes took in waste, urine 
and fecal matter, from his body. 

Anyhow these boxes seemed to recharge the magic suits’ material, 
good for another 10 or 12 hours. It was one hell of a life-support sys- 
tem, Malenfant thought: neat, low maintenance, seamless. It made 
the way he’d clattered out across the solar system, in his tin-can 
spaceship, with ducts and fans and filters and pumps wheezing 
around him, look like Heath Robinson. 

Well, so it was, he thought defensively. But it had worked. And if 
he hadn’t gone out so far, with such difficulty, he’d never have met 
the Prion. 

And the whole course of human history might have taken a 
different turn. 

They had other boxes that provided food, the soup and yogurt stuff. 
The Neandertals would dig into the rock of Io, and come up with 
handfuls of lichen. Some of it was colorless, a dull gray, and some of 
it was green and purple. Malenfant had never been a biologist, but he 
knew there were types of bacteria on Earth that flourished in envi- 
ronments like this: acidic, sulfur-rich, oxygen free. Like the volcanic 
vents on Earth. And besides, there was sunlight available here, unlike 
Earth. Maybe there was actually some photosynthesis going on here. 

He wondered if the bacteria was native to Io, or if it had been 
imported from Earth, in some gentle terraforming experiment. Sci- 
entifically it was interesting, but he supposed there was no way 
to know. 

Anyhow he wasn’t here for the science. Neither were the Nean- 
dertals. 

The Neandertals had a portable Saddle Point gateway. They set it 
up on the ice, a big hoop maybe 10 meters high. They were able to 
step through it, with the characteristic neon-pink flash, thus disap- 
pearing from Io; later they would reappear, with sacks of material, 



much of it rock and meat and metal canisters, maybe oxygen. Malen- 
fant figured that must be their link to Earth, to the Kimera mine. Io 
couldn’t supply all their needs; it didn’t have the volatiles — carbon, 
nitrogen, hydrogen. The volatiles must be supplied, through this sim- 
ple link. It was a simple, robust lifestyle. 

When they lay down to sleep, they did it in their magic suits, out in 
the open, out there on the bare surface of Io. 

Malenfant found that impossible, with that huge pink eyeball of 
Jupiter staring down at him. He was still naked, after all. 

In the end he burrowed under his bulky pressure suit, and shel- 
tered himself that way. 

Every time they stopped they checked over the Staff of Kintu. 

This was a metallic rod, about the size of a relay baton. It seemed 
to be their most precious artifact Maybe, thought Malenfant, it was 
some kind of religious totem. It was just a pipe a half-meter long, of 
a metal that looked like aluminum, and it seemed light. It was unusual 
though: the Neandertals had few metal tools; most of what they used 
day to day— bowls, utensils, tools— appeared to be made of a plas- 
tic lookalike or dried-out wood. The songs they sang, about the breath 
of Kintu, concerned the Staff. 

Then again, maybe that was too simplistic. It was easy to assume 
that anything you didn’t understand must have religious significance. 
Maybe it did, but maybe there was more. 

Those songs, for instance. God breathing in, stars and planets 
erupting from his expanding flesh. It wasn’t a bad metaphor, he 
thought, for the expansion of the universe. 

He knew the Face of Kintu was supposed to be Io. But where was 
his Navel? The other side of the moon? One of the other satellites? 

He had no idea how old the equipment was. It was clear to him 
somebody had set up the Neandertal community on Io, set them off 
with this steady, patient, utterly stable lifestyle here, with this equip- 
ment that never broke down, never needed to be given any attention. 
It was a kind of more sophisticated extension of what he’d seen in 
Uganda: the crude atomic pile, capable of being maintained by illit- 
erates. The system was just enough to keep 30 or 40 individuals alive, 
ploughing eternally across the face of Io. 



A fter maybe a week, to Malenfant’s 
intense relief, they set up camp once more. It 
was a site that had evidently been used 
before: it was a rough circle of kicked-up soil, 
scarred by hearths. 

The Neandertals stripped off. After a week 
locked into the suits the stink of their bodies 
almost knocked Malenfant out The kids wres- 
tled, the adults coupled, and then they slept 
together, all at the same time, in great heaps of 
stinking, hairy flesh. There was no lookout; 
presumably there were no pred tors on Io. 
Malenfant hunkered in a comer, generally ignored, though Valentina 
and Esau brought him food. 

When the Neandertals chose to sleep the lights were put out, so 
Malenfant had to lay down to sleep too. He used his pressure suit as 
a pallet. 

Malenfant continued his slow recovery. 

He observed signs, copied them, and repeated them to Valentina 
He tried to avoid getting slapped. But he’d be punished if he got tire 
signs too badly wrong. Tire signs were actually compound, he was 
starting to leam, made up of a lot of elements: hand shapes, location 
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around the body, facial expression, hand movement, body posture. 
Get any one of the elements wrong and the sign made no sense, or the 
wrong sense. 

He didn’t think Valentina meant any harm with the punishment. It 
was just an ongoing strategy, of treating Stupid as a big, wizened child. 
But it hurt like hell. 

“You don’t know your own strength. I’m an old man, damn it!” 

Slap. 

He observed fluent signers. Signs were rich in body language and 
emotional meaning; it made English seem as dry as mathematics. It 
seemed to him that several signs might be transmitted at once, using 
fragments of multiple words. The Neandertals were not constrained 
to speak linearly, a word at a time, as he was. They could send across 
whole chunks of information simultaneously. Malenfant wondered 
about tenses and grammar in such a situation. 

At first he was able to grasp only simple concrete nouns, straight- 
forward adjectives: a hand raised to the mouth for “food,” for instance, 
or a rubbed stomach for “hungry.” But he soon learned to recognize 
representations of more abstract thoughts, based on a symbolism that 
seemed to be common between the two species. Two forefingers 
brought together harmoniously seemed to mean “same”; two fingers 
pointing and stabbing each other was “argument” or “fight.” There 
seemed to be a significance in the hand shapes, their position relative 
to the body, and accompanying non manual features like body lan- 
guage, posture, and facial expression. There was a grammar, it seemed, 
in the order of the signs. 

Malenfant was no linguist. But it was obvious to him he was look- 
ing at a full-blown language here. In some ways it even went beyond 
the English he’d grown up with. For example a Neandertal could sign 
a rock with a balled fist— and show its orientation and position and 
movement with simple, economical gestures, a precision it would have 
taken dozens of words to achieve. 

They seemed to be able to send data to each other at a much higher 
bit-rate than humans. And, it seemed to him, these new Neandertals 
had presumably devised their language in a few generations. 

They were, he realized ruefully, smart 

The men and women seemed to live separate lives, Malenfant 
noticed after a while. 

The women cared for the juveniles, and clustered in tight groups 
under the control of older women, what looked to Malenfant like a 
matriarchal society. Because of the children their range was restricted 
and they went for easier food sources. The men, on the other hand, 
seemed to work in a loose network of buddies and brothers. 

It was like two separate cultures, running in parallel, independent 
of each other. 

The two sexes didn’t share their food. There was no concept, as far 
as Malenfant could see, of a male going out and bringing home food 
for his family, because there was no family here. 

The only time the cultures contacted was for mating. 

Malenfant didn't stare, but he made a note of who coupled with who. 
Their mating was casual and easy, and went on the whole time, and as 
far as he could tell— though it was clear that some of the adults on both 
sides were more favored, because of their greater physical attractive- 
ness — there was no monogamy here. 

No wonder the women were so well muscled, then, he thought 
Aside from during childbirth itself, when the other women would lend 
a hand, a female had to work just as hard as a male — harder, maybe, 
to keep herself and her offspring alive. 

And the women didn’t seem to be permanently fertile, like human 
women. Oestrus seemed to come infrequently. But when it came, 
eveiyone knew about it. Malenfant saw one younger girl pursuing an 



older man— literally pursuing him around the cave, her vulva visibly 
swollen and bright red, until she’d pinned him down and climbed on 
top of him. These women were not coy, he thought 

It was different from humans. None of the human sexual strategies 
seemed to apply here. It wasn’t sex-for-meat: The women didn’t rely 
on the men to bring home provisions to feed them, so they didn’t need 
to buy their monogamous attention by making themselves sexually 
available, all the time. 

Maybe that was a certain freedom. But there was no love here, he 
thought at first. Not of the romantic kind he'd grown up with, anyhow. 
To liim, it was when the Neandertals seemed at their most brutish. 

But then he realized he was thinking of it wrong, once again. There 
was love, but it was all-embracing, for the whole group, and their lives 
and the little pocket of the universe they lived in. It seemed to him 
that the Neandertals — incredibly hard working, dogged— lived in a 
kind of ecstasy of joy, the whole time, so immersed were they in the 
gritty reality of their world. 

They copulated infrequently. Aside from that they didn’t seem to 
think about sex at all. Left a lot of time for other stuff. 

He watched Esau knap a tool out of a core of what looked like obsid- 
ian, a glassy volcanic rock. He didn’t know if Esau had brought it from 
Earth through the Saddle Point gateway, or if it could have been 
formed here; his geology wasn’t good enough. 

First Esau whittled the core down with a hammer-stone and some 
softer hammers made of bone. He struck off a series of waste flakes, 
tapping, turning the core, worrying, yapping again. At last he’d reduced 
the core to a tortoise shape, with a flat top and rounded bottom. Then 
he ground out a little platform, and held up a hammer-stone. He gave 
the core one sharp strike. A flake of it dropped off underneath the 
core. A few light strokes along the edge and it had become a tear- 
shaped blade, like an arrowhead. 

Esau, with his lop-sided grin, gave the knife to Malenfant, signing 
that he should be careful of the edge. 

Malenfant turned it over in Iris hands. It was a knife made by Nean- 
dertal hands from Io rock. Hell of a souvenir, Malenfant thought. 

He’d seen how these things could slice through flesh and bone. The 
edge on an obsidian flake could be as thin as a single molecule. 

He slipped the blade into a pocket 

Sometimes— when the light was low, when he caught a woman or 
child with the comer of his eye— he thought of them as like himself, 
like people. But they weren’t people. They were related, of course, but 
they were a different species. No better or worse. Just different. A dif- 
ferent form of consciousness. 

Malenfant tried to emulate the Neandertals. 

He tried to bury himself in the tasks he was set, simple stuff like 
cleaning or preparing meat. He focused on the work, the movements 
of his hands and arms. He tried to reach a kind of trance state about 
the work, in which he was no more controlling what his hands were 
doing than he was consciously controlling, for example, the steady 
workings of his lungs. He was trying to embrace a deeper form of con- 
sciousness, he supposed— ditching the reflexiveness of his upper 
mind, his endless inner meditation on what he was doing, in favor of 
the action itself. 

For brief periods, he got it 

When the work went well, when it flowed smoothly without dis- 
traction, he felt as if the center of himself was migrating out from 
inside the prison of his bony skull, and entering his hands, the stone 
he worked. Briefly the fog was clearing. It was as if he saw the stone, 
the tool he was making, with a kind of stunning clarity, every chthonic 
detail of it more real to him than his own past and future: the thing 

Continued on page 54 
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m E'LL TRY PARIS," SOMEONE 
says. "Remember Paris." 

Sperber, trusted only for 
an apprentice assignment 
but still determined to be 

hopeful, huddles in the deep spaces of the extradimen- 
sional calculator, figuring out his further moves. Sperber 
has always been a thoughtful type, not impulsive, only 
reactive. That is one of the primary reasons for his par- 
ticipation in the program. Know your course, pull down 
vanity, move deliberately toward a kind of fruition. Still 
he thinks: How long can I remain hopeful doing stuff 
like this? 

Still, he has. Remained hopeful, that is. Choice gleams 
like knives from the enclosure; shrugging, his life a cos- 
mic shrug he thinks, Sperber is catapulted to Paris, 1923, 
finds himself with no real transition in a small cafe on the 
fringes of the Champs-Elysees where he seems to be 
already engaged in profound conversation with the 
young Pol Pot and Charles de Gaulle, nationalists both, 
their expressions set 

Everything you've 
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Even at this early stage of liis life, de Gaulle seems to have taken on 
a military righteousness. “Je can stay only a moment I am here to give 
you a glimpse of your future s’il vous plait. Comment allez vous ? 
Would you like that portrait of your future?” 

He hopes that the translator has done its wondrous work. There is 
no way that he can express to De Gaulle in this perilous situation 
without the help of that device. Still, it seems — like so much else in 
post-technological 2218— something of a cheat. Form has taken func- 
tion all the way to the grave; the extradimensional calculator has, for 
instance, subsumed the causes of research or serious speculation. 

De Gaulle is unresponsive to Sperber's question. Perhaps pre- 
monitory apprehensions of the Fourth Republic have overtaken him; 
he seems distant, affixed to some calculation of a future that Sper- 
ber himself knows all too well. Saleth Sar (Pol Pot’s birth name or at 
least the name he employed in his student days) brandishes a teacup, 
looks at Sperber with a kind of loathing. 

“And me?” he says, “What about me? What s’il vous plait are you 
undertaking to give me? My French is not perfect but I am worthy of 
your attention, no?” 

This certainly is true. Saleth Sar is worthy of his attention. In his 
excitement at finally meeting de Gaulle, Sperber has almost ignored 
the general’s old companion and rival in student debates. 

“Pardon me,” he says. “I meant to give no offense. I am a student, 
I am in this place to study and to learn. It is not possible for me to 
know everything.” 

“You do not have to know everything,” Pol Pot says reprovingly, 
“but it is not correct to know nothing at all.” He stares at de Gaulle 
sourly, takes the teacup from the general’s hand, and places it with a 
thump on the table. “I think I will ask you to leave this table," he says. 
“You were after all not invited.” 

“I have to tell you that the Algerian intervention will come to a very 
bad end,” Sperber says hastily. “Both of you must know this, also that 
the decision to leave Indo-China will lead in no way toward peace. 
Your intervention will be supplanted by ignorant Americans, the 
Americans will get in deeper and deeper, eventually the Americans 
will ignore the borders of Kampuchea and will commit severe 
destruction. No good will come of this, none at all. One country will 
be shamed, another sacrificed. You must begin to make plans now.” 

“Plans?” Pol Pot says. “What kind of plans are we supposed to 
make? You babble of destiny, of destruction. But it is this kind of 
destruction which must precede the revolution itself. It is vital that 
the revolution prevail, that is why I have been sent to Paris. To study 
texts of successful revolutions, to know the Constitution of the 
United States among other things.” 

Pol Pot, the admirer of democratic principles. Sperber had 
forgotten that 

Paris at this time was filled with future Communists who loved 
democracy, the United States, American music and sexual habits. It 
was betrayal, Americans not taking to Asian desires, which had 
turned them into revolutionaries, anti-Bolsheviks. But Sperber had, 
of course, forgotten much else in his various missions; the lapse here 
was not uncharacteristic, lapses had carried him through all of these 
expeditions, making matters even more difficult. 

De Gaulle shrugs much as Sperber had shrugged just subjective 
instants ago in the extradimensional calculator. The Frenchman’s 
face shines with confusion, the same confusion, doubtless, that exists 



in Sperber’s own. “There is nothing I can do about this,” he says, “Or 
about anything else for that matter.” 

Sperber knows then with sudden and sinking acuity that he has 
done all that is possible under these circumstances. There is nothing 
else that he can do. He has used the extradimensional calculator to 
detour to this crucial place, has warned the future leaders of conse- 
quence, has delivered the message as besl as he can, now conse- 
quence — an extradimensional consequence, of course, one which 
has been imposed upon the situation rather than developed— will 
have to engage its own direction. It is a pity that he cannot bring doc- 
uments, wave them in front of Pol Pot and de Gaulle, but the laws of 
paradox are implacable and no one may test them by bringing con- 
firmation to the past. The speaker must make his point through fer- 
vor, through credibility. There is no supporting data. 

“What are we supposed to do?” Saleth Sar says. “You surely can- 
not think to give us such an evaluation and simply disappear. We are 
not fools here, we are serious people. Even he is a serious person,” 
he says pointing to de Gaulle, “even though like all of his country- 
men he is full of grand designs and stupid dreams. Serious stupid 
dreams, however. You must take responsibility for that as well as 
much else.” 

Well, that seems fair enough. Perhaps that is so. “Regrette,” Sper- 
ber says. What else is there to say? In just a moment he will take the 
extradimensional calculator out of his briefcase, calculate the dials, 
and make his departure. He hopes that the cafe personnel will not 
take the calculator for a grenade or plastique; that they will not inter- 
pret his intentions as violent. His intentions are not violent, they are 
simply pedagogical in all of the better senses of that word. 

n EXT ASSIGNMENT. THIS ONE THE 
standard interview (in all of its 
hopelessness) which no one in train- 
ing can avoid. “Don’t do it,” Sperber 
therefore says to JFK, appearing in 
the President’s private quarters at 
Hyannisport with the help of his 
speedy and selective instrument. “Don’t go to Dallas to resolve a fac- 
tional dispute, the factions are hopelessly riven, there is nothing that 
you can do but interfere and otherwise, if you go there, horrendous 
personal consequences may follow. I am not even talking about the 
future of the country.” 

Kennedy looks at him kindly, helps himself to another breadstick 
from the stack next to tire table, seems to regard Sperber in a unique 
and favorable light. Jacqueline is ensconced upstairs, Dave Powers 
is pacing the corridors outside: This is a quiet night in tire fall of 1963, 
quieter than most of them and therefore good for siting by the cal- 
culator. Sperber has come to Kennedy noiselessly, with no distur- 
bance whatsoever. 

“You’re not the first from whom I’ve heard this, you know,” 
Kennedy says. “There has been a whole group of you who have come 
in mysteriously with a similar plea over the past few weeks. It’s a 
good thing I know I’m only hallucinating. Or are you really all emis- 
saries from the future on some kind of training plan? That’s what I’nr 
beginning to believe but I can’t get a straight answer out of any of you. 
It strikes me as the most reasonable guess, either that or you’re all 
really extraordinary actors and Lyndon is even more demonic than I 
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think, trying to make me crazy here. But I don’t think I’m crazy; I have 
a rigorous, robust intelligence and know a hawk from a handsaw.” 
Sperber knew of course about all the others. Kennedy in the fall of 
1963 was one of the most popular destinations: unlike de Gaulle and 
Saleth Sar in the cafe who were really unusual and almost secret Cer- 
tainly, Sperber would never make his knowledge of that site public. 
Still, you could not use only the most popular destinies; you had to do 
some original warning and rebutting or risk falling into imitation, the 
inattentiveness of the assessors. Alternate history was not merely an 
odyssey; it was a work of art, it had to be particularly shaped. 

“What can I do to convince you that I’m different from the others?” 
he said. “I’m a specialist, I work on historical causation, on first cause, 
on original motivation, it’s been my field of study for years and if I 
didn’t have this opportunity, I would be abandoning tire future to 
mindless consequence. It’s got to mean more than that.” 

“I can’t get into arguments of this sort,” Kennedy says. He rocks 
back in his chair, sighing a little as his weak back is momentarily 
shifted from axis, then recovers his purchase. “All of you are so insis- 
tent, all of you seem so convinced that you carry the real answers.” 
He smiles at Sperber, his fetching smile, the smile that has been pre- 
served in all of the living and dead histories through the hundreds of 
years between them, then pats Sperber on the hand. “It’s a fated busi- 
ness anyway,” Kennedy says. “And if I’m not mistaken, if I understand 
this correctly, it’s all happened anyway from your perspective.” 

“It’s happened,” Sperber says, wishing that he had managed a uni- 
versity education so that he could put this in more sophisticated 
terms. The trades were not a good place to be, this work was really 
too delicate for someone training fundamentally as a technician and 
yet that was the only way it could be financed. “It’s happening and 
happening but there’s a chance, just a chance that if you avoid in the 
future the events which I know so well, that it can happen in a dif- 
ferent way. I’m not doing this for recompense,” Sperber says unnec- 
essarily. “I have a genuine interest in improving the quality of our 
lives in the present.” 

“Well,” Kennedy says, “Well, well, there’s no answer to that then, is 
there? There’s no canceling travel and political commitments at such 
a late time unless there’s a proven disaster lying there and we know 
that that’s not the case. Sorry, pal,” Kennedy says, patting Sperber’s 
arm almost lovingly, “there’s just no way around this. Besides, I’m 
getting a little tired of all these visits anyway. They’re distracting and 
there’s nothing that I can do to change the situation anyway.” 

“Je regrette," Sperber says in poorly stressed French, carrying 
over his response from an earlier interview, “Je regrette all of this, 
Mr. President, but it’s important for you to understand the conse- 
quence — ” 

“There is no consequence,” Kennedy says, “there is only outcome,” 
and Sperber in a sudden and audacious wedge of light, an extrusion 
that seems to come from Kennedy’s very intellect, which fires and 
concentrates his features, bathing them in a wondrous and terrible 
life, understands that Kennedy is right, that Sperber has been wrong, 
that he has been pursuing consequence at a distance in the way that 
a platoon of guards with rakes might trail the line of a parade, clear- 
ing the landscape. Sperber was no more consequential to Kennedy 
than such a crew would be to the parade. 

“Don’t do it!” he says nevertheless, seizing the opportunity as best 
he can. “You still shouldn’t do it, no matter how right you feel, you will 



be surrounded by enemies, taunted by a resisting crowd, then you 
will perish among roses. You have got to heed me,” Sperber says, and 
jiggles the extradimensional calculator into some kind of response, 
already too late, but he is willing to try to get Kennedy to listen to rea- 
son even as the storm begins in his viscera and he feels himself 
departed through yet another wedge of history, spilled toward a 
ceaseless and futile present. 

Sperber takes himself to be addressing Albert Einstein in a 
hideous cafeteria in Einstein’s student days, the unformed Alfred nib- 
bling an odorous salami, calculations and obliterated equations on 
the table between them. “Don’t do this,” Sperber says in what he takes 
to be a final, desperate appeal, “don’t do it, don’t complete the equa- 
tions, don’t draw the conclusions: This will lead to the uniform field 
theory, it will lead to one devastating anomaly after the next, it will 
unleash the forces of atomic destruction upon a hapless and peni- 
tential humanity surrounded by consequence. Don’t you understand 
this? Put it away, put it away!” 

Einstein, another infrequent site, stares at Sperber with a kind of 
terror; not for him the cool insouciance of Kennedy, the political 
fanaticism of Saleth Sar and de Gaulle. Einstein is as fully, as hope- 
lessly, astonished as Sperber was when informed, five or six subjec- 
tive horn's ago, of his mission. 

“Change history?” Sperber had said, “I can’t even spell history,” 
and similarly Einstein shudders over his equation, stares at Sperber 
in a fusion of shyness and loathing. “I can’t shape history, I don’t 
even know myself," Sperber, the student had shouted when 
informed of his mission, and the implacable sheen of their faces 
when they had responsively shoved the extradimensional calcula- 
tor into Iris hands was like the sheen of the salami that Einstein 
held in one hopeless, hungry hand. 

“I don’t know of what you are speaking,” Einstein said, “Physics 
is too difficult a subject for me to understand, I can do nothing, 
don’t you know this? I can do nothing at all.” In Einstein’s despair, 
Sperber can glimpse the older Einstein, the saintly and raddled fig- 
ure whose portrait adorns the site, a musty extrusion from the jour- 
nals, who played the violin badly at Princeton and blamed everyone 
else for the bomb. 

“Yes you can,” Sperber says, and resists the impulse to spout 
French again: the language of diplomacy, he had been told, but that 
was just another cracked idea of the assessors. “You can do some- 
thing, all of you could have done something, you have to take 
responsibility, don’t you see? You must take responsibility for what 
you have given us.” 

Sperber would have a great deal more to say but the sound of the 
assessors is suddenly enormous in the land and Sperber finds him- 
self, however unwillingly, ground to recombinant dust in the coils of 
the calculator. 

He is taken back. 

He ponders the landscape, the faces of the assessors, neither unsur- 
prisingly changed at all. The program is sustained, after all, by fail- 
ure. What point in resisting? 

“Oppenheimer is next,” someone says to him. “Are you prepared 
for Oppenheimer?” 

Well, no, in fact he is not, but Sperber tries as ever to be hopeful. 
He is Shiva after all, destroyer of worlds. □ 
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Continued from page 49 

itself, not the geologic processes that had produced the raw mater- 
ial, not the mysterious interplanetary gateways that had brought 
him and the stone to this place, not even the tool’s ultimate pur- 
pose. Just the thing, and the act: thought processes without the con- 
scious awareness of those thought processes. 

It was like, he supposed, driving a car while holding a conversa- 
tion. He remembered long journeys where he’d presumably driven 
through junctions and lights and negotiated traffic perfectly safely 
and legally — an intelligent act — without thinking about what he was 
thinking about. It was a smooth, rolling, fleeting form of awareness, 
without past or future, memory or anticipation. 

Like being stoned. Or like being five years old, and every moment 
a delicious Saturday moment. 

It worked briefly. But then the spell would be broken, and plans 
and analyses and self-consciousness would return to clutter up his 
head, and he was himself again. 

It seemed to him that the Neandertals lived closer to the world 
than he did. Their consciousness was dispersed at the periphery of 
their beings, in their bodies and the things and people that occupied 
their world. They had no real conception of change, of future and 
past. In fact, the sign language seemed to contain no words relat- 
ing to time at all. When the future would be just like the past— when 
whatever it brought would be endured by the group, together, 
stolidly — then what use were words? 

And they had no sense of distance from the world. They didn’t lie 
to each other, for instance; it would have been impossible anyhow, 
since they spent their whole lives in such a small, tight community. 
But the lack of deception had side-effects. To lie would have meant 
the erection of a false persona, which got in the way of things and 
intimacy. The Neandertals had no such filtering system. 

Esau was transparent, but not in a naive sense, Malenfant saw. He 
simply did not use his intelligence and knowledge to seek control; 
rather, his purpose was to increase intimacy, between his own deep 
soul and whatever he saw, touched, smelled, remembered, whoever 
he embraced. 

They weren’t less intelligent than homo sap. Their big brains— 
bigger, in fact, than his own — saw to that. Their minds weren’t even 
analogous to those of human children. 

Their intelligence was of a different order, an intelligence of the 
now, not of the imagination. There seemed to be a fuzziness around 
the edge of their awareness. Where Malenfant was like an observer, 
controlling the motions of this decaying robot called his body, the 
Neandertals were immersed in their world, their bodies and minds 
united in a way his could never be. When Esau worked a rock, he 
was that rock in its deep chthonic richness, in a way Malenfant 
could never be, his identification of the rock barely separated from 
the thing itself. 

When two of them sat together— signing, or working, just in 
peaceable silence— Malenfant felt he could see the flow of their 
consciousness like deep, flowing streams, untroubled by the tur- 
bulence and reflectiveness of his own nature. Sometimes they 
seemed to move as one, in a slow clumsy choreography, as if their 
blurred identities had merged into one, in the ultimate intimacy. 

These ancient, wise beings were surely capable of all that humans 
were, he thought: art, religion, symbols. But they embraced none of 
these things. They did not need them. Esau did not need to paint a 
rock to perceive its beauty; he saw it in the rock itself. He did not 
need to deify Jupiter, for example, because he could perceive the 
power and splendor of the cloudy globe directly, on a fundamental 
connected level Malenfant could only guess at. 



It was as if they were the universe, animated. Every day was like 
the first day of their lives, and a vivid delight. 

Malenfant envied them. He wished he could be like them. But he 
knew he couldn’t. He was doomed to be human. 

Malenfant, furtively, did a little amateur archaeology. 

In one comer of tire site he found an abandoned hearth, just a pit 
with a circle of ashes littered with cracked and well-chewed bone 
fragments. With his gloved hand he dug down into the earth. More 
ashes, bones, bits of stone, other garbage. 

It went down a long way, feet of it, before he reached the raw soil 
of Io beneath. 

He couldn’t tell how quickly the layers of debris were being laid 
down here. But for sure there must be generations of use here. For 
generations, the Neandertals had pursued their tasks, here on the 
surface of Io, doing whatever they were doing for the Prion, follow- 
ing some remote imperative. 

But the Neandertals were a sedentary species. They didn’t grow 
restless, here in their shelter, stuck with each other on this small 
unstable moon. 

They were happy to stay put, to spend their lives embedded in their 
tight little community, in a way people wouldn’t, or couldn’t, have 
sustained. It made them ideal for the purposes of this huge extra ter- 
restrial project, here on Io. 

The physical record seemed to show that in some parts of the 
world, there had been tribes of them living side by side, separated 
sometimes by no more than a few miles. Yet they didn’t do what 
humans would have done: fight, or swap information and ideas, or 
inter-marry. 

The Neandertal groups just hunkered down in a comfortable place, 
and waited for food to come to them. They didn’t even plan enough 
to, for instance, exploit salmon from nearby rivers, or prepare for 
deer migrations. They just didn’t think thai way. They made their 
tools and lived their lives and stayed put. They did not welcome inno- 
vation. They would be forced out only by something as dramatic as 
an ice age. 

In some places they had stayed put, making the same tools over 
and over without a shred of innovation, for tens of thousands 
of years. 

They weren’t stupid. They were just too busy living. 

In parts of the Mid East, there had been a long period— tens of 
thousands of years — when humans and Neandertals had lived side 
by side, with no evidence of real contact. To the humans, the Nean- 
dertals must have been the strange people of the woods: remote, 
baffling, human-shaped, but undoubtedly other. You couldn’t eat 
them, trade with them, or screw them. Whai the hell could you do, 
but leave them alone? 

And to the Neandertals, the humans — like others of the same 
species as themselves— must have been like ghosts, strange beings 
on the periphery of their awareness. As they billowed around the 
world on their long legs, talking endlessly and inventing and forging 
webs of alliances, they were of no interest to the Neandertals, sim- 
ply not important compared to the eternal familiar realities of home 
and family and life itself. 

The familiar was all, the extent of reality. Otherness— whether 
represented by a stranger or by some new accidental innovation— 
was unreal, a blur, hardly perceived and unwelcome anyhow. The 
Neandertals’ conservatism was as broad and deep as the recesses of 
their great skulls, he thought. 

But to be known was a joy, because it meant to be deeply, implic- 
itly, understood. Cherished. Malenfant knew, with a deep sadness, 
that he could never be known like this. 
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ALENTINA WOKE HIM WITH A KICK. SHE BECK- 
oned him, a universal gesture, and handed him 
his suit 

Pie suited up, groggily, and left tire tent. In 
Jupiter light, he relieved himself. As the warm 
brown fluid trickled uncomfortably down his 
leg, he stumbled after Valentina, who had 
already set off across the crusty plain. 

Io was in eclipse right now. The ground was 
darkened by the shadow of Jupiter, illumined 
only by starlight, and by an auroral glow from 
Jupiter, which was otherwise a hole in the sky. 
ruple of times. 

There were five Neandertals in the party, plus Malenfant. They were 
all carrying bags of tools, save Malenfant. They moved at a loping 
half-jog that Malenfant found almost impossible to match, despite 
tlie lunar gravity. 

They kept this up for an hour, maybe more. 

They stopped, abruptly. Malenfant leaned forward and propped 
himself up against his knees, wheezing. 

There was something here. A line on the ground, shining silver in 
the starlight. It arrowed straight for the black face of Jupiter. 

Malenfant recognized the texture. It was the same material 
he’d seen trailing from the roots of trees, in orbit. It was super- 
conductor cable. 

He couldn’t believe this was tire only length of cable on Io. He imag- 
ined the whole damn moon being swathed by a net of the stuff, wrap- 
ping the shifting surface like lines of longitude. 

He stalled to understand what was going on here. 

The Neandertals, signing busily, pressed some simple gadget to the 
superconducting cable. Malenfant couldn’t see what they were doing. 
Maybe this was some kind of diagnostic tool. 

After a couple of minutes, they straightened up. Without a word to 
Malenfant they jogged off again, along the cable, toward Jupiter. 

Malenfant, wheezing, followed. 

He was relieved when they returned to the camp. 

When they got back, they found Esau had died. 




VALENTiNA WAS INORDINATELY DISTRESSED. Evi- 
dently she had had some close relation to Esau. He may have been 
her father, or brother, or both. 

Nobody seemed intent on comforting her. She hunkered down in 
a comer of a tent, her huge body heaving with sobs. 

Malenfant squatted down opposite her. He cupped her chinless jaw 
in his hand, and tried to raise up her huge head. 

Valentina stroked the back of his head. Her hard, strong fingers 
found a bony protrusion there. It was called an occipital bun, Malen- 
fant knew. A relic of his distant French ancestry. She grabbed his 
hand and pulled it to the back of her own scalp. There was a similar 
knotty bulge there, under her long black hair. She smiled and signed 
at him, too fast for him to follow, but he got the gist. 

Here was one place, anyhow, where they were similar. Maybe his 
own occipital bun was some relic of Neandertal ancestry, a ghost 
trace of some cross-breeding, inter-species romance or rape, buried 
millennia in tire past. 

The moment stretched. This close to her, this still, Malenfant was 
uncomfortably aware of a tightness in his groin. 

Damn those Barbarella twins. He hadn’t wanted any of this 
complication. 



Valentina lifted her head, and her human eyes, buried under that 
ridge of bone, stared out at him. 

He tried to think of her as a woman. She was undoubtedly female. 
But her breasts were flat, her waist solid, her build as bulky as a 
man’s. And her face thrust forward with its great projecting nose, her 
puffed-up cheekbones, her long chinless jaw. It wasn’t ugly to him. It 
was even beautiful. 

He tried to imagine her behaving provocatively: those eyes coyly 
retreating, perhaps, tilting her chin, glancing over her shoulder, pall- 
ing her mouth, signals common to women of his own species the 
world over, in his day. 

Her expressions and gestures now, as far as he could read them, 
were like none of these. And his, to her, must be equally as baffling 
and unappealing. 

Maybe humans and Neandertals couldn’t interbreed anyhow. For 
sure, a few hundred millennia of separate evolution had given them 
a different set of come-on signals. 

He was fond of Valentina, and he thought she was of him. Maybe 
he even loved her. But she could never turn him on. 

She cupped his face, sadly, and moved away. 

He began to understand how it might have been back in the Lev- 
ant. How two equally gifted, resourceful, communicative, curious, 
emotionally rich human entities could have been crammed together 
into one small space — and yet be as mindless of each other as two 
kinds of birds in his old back yard. 

It was chilling, epochally sad. 

But then he thought of Valent ina’s massive hand grabbing his balls, 
and what was left of his erection drained away. 

The Neandertals held a ceremony. 

They pulled back the groundsheet of the tepee, to reveal a brick- 
red ground. The tepee filled up with a pimgent, bleach-like stink. Sul- 
fur dioxide. Malenfant inspected the ground curiously: It was, after 
all, tire soil of Io. The dirt looked just like crumbled-up rock, but it 
was laced with orange, yellow and green: sulfur compounds, he sup- 
posed, suffused through the rock. There were a few grains of native 
sulfur, crumbling yellow crystals. 

The Neandertals dug out a grave. They used their strong bare 
hands, and worked together, efficiently and cooperatively. A meter or 
so down they started hauling out dirt that was stained a more vivid 
orange and blue. Malenfant inspected it. The dirt seemed to be pol- 
luted by a kind of lichen, hard-shelled grains of it. 

It was some kind of sulfur-loving, acid-eating lichen, living on Io. 

When the grave was dug, they lowered the body of the old geezer 
into it. Valentina got down there with him, and curled him up into a 
kind of fetus shape. The girl surrounded the old man with a handful 
of artifacts, maybe stuff that had been important to him: a flute, for 
instance, carved out of what looked like a femur. But nothing went 
in the hole, Malenfant noticed, that looked irreplaceable. 

When she was done, Valentina tucked the totem rod into Esau's 
dead hand. 

There was a lot of signing, back and forth; Malenfant couldn’t fol- 
low many words, but he could see a rhythmic flow to the signs, as 
they washed around the grave. 

They were singing, he thought. Malenfant couldn’t follow it. 

Valentina stayed in the grave with tire coipse a long, long time. 

Malenfant wondered how it was possible for these people — intel- 
ligent, complex, vibrant — to have become extinct. 

When he left Earth to meet the Prion, the extinction of the Nean- 
dertals— and the other, older hominid species— had still been 
a mystery. 

Genetic dating made it look as if somewhere between fifty and a 
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hundred thousand years before, a new breed of humans, calling itself 
immodestly homo sapiens sapiens, had spread out of Africa and dis- 
persed across Europe and Asia. Eventually they would people the 
Americas as well. These people, and these people alone, became the 
ancestors of all future human generations. 

But they hadn’t emerged from Africa into an empty world. When 
they got to Eurasia there had been thousands, maybe millions, of 
other human beings living there, including the Neandertals. Every- 
body alive in Malenfant’s day could trace their ancestry back to that 
new African population. So what happened to all the others? 

The answer was unequivocal. Tire older populations were pushed 
aside, out-competed, destroyed by the new arrivals from tire south. 
A million years of human evolution lost in a stroke. 

Some palaeontologists called it the Pleistocene holocaust. Others 
said it was a scientific rendering of the story of Cain. 

But Malenfant knew it didn’t have to have been so brutal, or 
so sudden. 

Since his return to Earth, for the first time in Iris life he was forced 
to think of humans as a species — one of many hominid types who had 
come and gone on Earth. And hunrans had evolved, and put pressure 
on other types, in response to evolutionary pressures. 

One was talking about competing species here, not nations going 
to war. That kind of thinking was just pure arrogance, he saw now: 
We believed we committed an antique genocide, believed it to make 
us feel good about ourselves, our independence of nature, our mas- 
tery of our fellow creatures. 

But it wasn’t like drat. We won the way the gray squirrel beat out 
the red, without meaning to. We never planned it. 

The Neandertals were a successful species. They lasted the best 
part of a hundred thousand years. The trouble was they just weren’t 
quite as successful as homo sap. And that wafer-thin margin was 
their downfall. 

When Malenfant left Earth, the truth about all this still hadn’t been 
unraveled. It was astonishing to think that humans had started to 
reach for other worlds, encounter other races, without ever figuring 
out where they came from themselves. 

But the physical record — of smashed bones, shards of stone and 
bone, fire hearths, and pollen grains— was too sparse for an unequiv- 
ocal reconstruction. And anyhow the whole issue was always too 
bound up with cultural prejudice, and maybe some kind of deep- 
seated racial guilt, for anybody in Malenfant’s immature species to be 
able to take a cold look at it all and figure it out. 

He wondered if anybody had gotten any further with the mystery 
in the centuries since he’d left home. Maybe the answer lay in some 
crumbling museum basement on Earth right now, while Esau’s recon- 
structed cousins roamed the grasslands above. 

There was no way of knowing. 

Extinction. It was a brutal, uncompromising word, he thought. 

The extinction of the Neandertal, in the deep past of Earth, had 
buried hope and memory, disconnected the past from the future. Life 
had gone on— but not this life, not these deaths, with their promises 
of renewal. There was nobody even left to grieve. 

Extinction: the end of evolution. It no longer mattered, truthfully, 
how sophisticated the Neandertals’ sign language had been, whether 
they were capable of human-like speech, the richness of their deep- 
embedded consciousness. Because it was all gone. 

Extinction made death even more of a hard, cold wall, because it 
was the death of the species. Everything that might make a life valu- 
able after death— memory, achievement— was wiped away too. 

The Neandertals had been brought back by the Prion, for this short 
Indian summer, to serve the Prion’s own purposes. But this had not 



cheated tire extinction. Because these Neandertals were not those 
who had gone before; they had no memory of them, no continuity. 

And now, Reid Malenfant suspected, the Prion were assembling 
the energies of this part of space, plotting an extinction event on a 
still more massive scale, extinction across multiple star systems. 
Tire extinction of mankind, perhaps an extinction so thorough thar. 
even reconstruction would not be possible, so complete that not 
even bones and tools would be left behind lor some future explorer 
to ponder. 

Malenfant knew he had to find out if this was true. And if so, he sup- 
posed helplessly, somehow stop it. 

At last Valentina clambered out of the grave. Malenfant, with relief, 
felt his own morbid nrood start to lift. 

The Neandertals started to throw Io dirt back into the grave. 

Just before the grave was closed over, Malenfant saw something. 

Esau turned his shrunken head, lifted a stick-like arm. 

Slrit. He was still alive. 

Malenfant froze, with no idea what to say or do. 

Anyhow, it was too late. The Neandertals were tamping down Io 
dirt with their bare feet. Then they threw the groundsheet down over 
the earth. 

Malenfant watched, bemused. He hadn’t known Neandertals 
buried their dead, or sang songs. A hell of a thing. You learn some- 
thing new all the time. 

But he was still alive. What the hell did that mean? 

Stick to your own business, Malenfant. Be grateful they didn’t do 
it to you. 



ALENFANT JOINED A PARTY THAT WENT 
out and followed the cables once more. 
They moved more quickly than before, 
and Malenfant struggled to keep up. It 
was as if they were trying to work out 
their distress over Esau in hard, physi- 
cal work. 

Jupiter seemed to rise rapidly, over 
the close horizon. As they trotted on, the 
eclipse was finishing. The sun started to 
poke out from behind Jupiter’s limb, a 
shrunken disc that rose up through lay- 
ers of cloud; orange-yellow light fled through the churning cloud 
decks, casting shadows longer than the Earth. 

The dawn light lit up the flux tube. He could actually see the misty 
flow of charged particles, hurled up from Io’s endless volcanoes, 
sweeping in elegant magnetic-field curves into the face of the giant 
planet. And where the tube hit the upper atmosphere, hundreds of 
kilometers above the visible cloud decks, there was a continuing 
explosion: gases made hotter than the surface of the sun, dragged 
across the face of the planet at Io’s orbital speed, patches of rip- 
pling aurora hundreds of kilometers across. 

Io, a planet-sized charged body shoving its way through Jupiter’s 
magnetosphere, was like a giant electrical generator. There was a 
potential difference of hundreds of thousands of volts across 
the moon’s diameter, currents of millions of amps flowing through 
the ionosphere. 

And, standing here, peeling up at the flux tube itself, the physical 
sense of energy was immense; Malenfant wanted to quail, to wrap 
his hands over his crotch, to protect himself from the sleet of high- 
energy particles which must be gushing down from the sky. 
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He stayed straight. Not in front of the Neandertals, he told himself. 

The patient trot slowed again. The Neandertals had come to a 
place where the cable was buried by a flow of sulfurous lava, now 
frozen solid. After a flurry of signs, they unpacked simple shovels 
and picks and began to hack away at the lava, exposing the cable 
once more. 

Malenfant had to sit down on the smooth lava surface, had to rest 
a couple of minutes. When he tiled to move, his legs seized up in 
agonizing cramps; the muscles felt like boulders. 

But he rubbed his legs and got up and joined the others. He used 
a pick, and helped them haul away the debris. 

The pattern was clear, he thought. The Neandertals’ job was to 
maintain the superconductor network, spread across the surface 
of Io, to dig it out. Otherwise, such was the resurfacing rate on this 
ferocious little moon, the net would surely be buried in a couple of 
centuries or so. The work would be haphazard as the Neandertals 
could travel only where the volcanic hot spots allowed them. But 
they were patient, and dogged, and given enough time they would 
cover the whole moon. 

It was a smart arrangement, he thought. It gave the Neandertal a 
world of their own. And it gave the builders of this net— presumably 
the Prion— a cheap and reliable source of maintenance labor. 

Neandertals were patient, and dogged. On Earth, they had per- 
sisted with a technology that suited them, all but unchanged, for 
60,000 years. They might already have been here, on Io, for centuries; 
Malenfant had no way of knowing. With Neandertals, the Prion had 
gotten a labor pool smarter than humans, not likely to breed them- 
selves over their resource limits here, and lacking any of the angst 
and hassle that came with your typical homo sap community. 

Smart deal, for the Prion. 



Back in, 



1 THE TEPEE, HE WAS WOKEN BY SOMETHING. IT TOOK 
him A while to figure out what 

It was a bright pink glow, coming from under the groundsheet,, 
leaking into the tepee’s conical space. A glow, coming from the old 
geezer’s grave. 

Malenfant had seen that glow before: a thousand astronomical 
units from Earth, and by the light of other suns. It was the glow of 
Saddle Point gateway technology. 

He tried to ask Valentina, the others, about it. But he didn’t have 
the words, and they slapped him away. 

A while after that— it might have been a couple of days, time 
passed like liquid in the enclosed tepee, and his astronaut’s Rolex 
wasn’t working any more — the Neandertals lifted the sheet and 
gathered around the grave again. To Malenfant’s amazement, they 
started to dig out the grave. 

Meanwhile, there was a bizarre ceremony. 

A group of Neandertals built what looked like a kiln. It was a big 
clumsy horseshoe shape, earth mixed up with what looked like 
limestone, hauled out here, to Io, from Africa. Some of the men 
were stoking a huge fire. 

Malenfant was surprised. He’d seen no sign of pottery here; he 
wasn’t even aware the Neandertals had ever developed ceramics 
at all. 

A huge pregnant female came in carrying, reverently, a huge lump 
of clay. Malenfant could see how it glistened in the light of the fire. 
The female hawked and spat in the clay, and worked the fluid into 
the stiff clay with her thumbs, but it was clearly already damp — 
surely too damp to fire effectively. 



Then she put the clay on a shoulder-blade, and lifted it into the 
fire. The Neandertals fell silent as they stared at the clay in the kiln. 
The shadows caught the bony ridges of their big, pulled-forward 
faces; it was, thought Malenfant, like a scene from a primitive-man 
comic book. 

The clay lump was starting to sizzle. The water embedded in it 
must be fizzing to steam— 

With a deafening crack, the clay lump shattered. Hard pieces flew 
through the air, clattering against the walls. The Neandertals 
howled and whooped. 

A lump of hot clay thumped against Malenfant’s chest, and he 
bent to pick it up. It was still hot. The clay had been fired, but it was 
uniformly smashed to tiny pieces. He couldn’t recognize anything 
that looked like it had once been part of something useful, like a 
pot or a figurine. But the clay had clearly been shaped. Here and 
there he saw the imprint of a wide Neandertal thumb, imprinted in 
the smashed clay. 

Greeks smashing plates. The Mayans destroying jade ornaments. 
Tliis was art, Malenfant recognized, but the value of the clay lay not 
in the thing itself but in the dramatic moment of its disintegration. 

Destruction as art. 

He tried to figure how this fit into the greater pattern of their 
belief system. He wondered how much of this the Neandertals had 
learned from their masters, the Prion. He felt chilled. 

It didn’t take long for the diggers to reach Esau’s body. To Malen- 
fant’s relief, the stink wasn’t too bad, and masked by the sulfur 
dioxide. Maybe the wrong bacteria in the soil, he wondered; the 
body looked more mummified than decayed. 

Valentina clambered down into the grave, pulled the metal staff 
from the corpse’s claw-like hand, and climbed back out. The Nean- 
dertals, with little fuss, started to fill in the grave with their hands 
and feet. 

Malenfant tried to get a look at that staff. Maybe it was the cause 
of that pink Saddle Point glow. But the girl hid it away, and he still 
had no words to ask. 



A PARTY SET OUT ALONG THE CABLES ONCE MORE, 
Valentina and Malenfant included. Malenfant kept to himself, 
ignoring the fantastic scenery, even ignoring the aches of his own 
rebuilt body. 

He was figuring out the setup here, he thought. 

This arrangement with the Prion wasn’t all one way. There was 
even a reward for the Neandertals, it seemed. 

He thought about the pink Saddle Point flash that came out of old 
Esau’s grave. Saddle Point teleport gateways worked by destroying 
a body so as to record its quantum-mechanical structure, and then 
sent that information to a receiving gateway for reconstruction. 
Every passage through a gateway was like a miniature death any- 
how. Maybe the Staff of Kintu, that little metal artifact, stored some 
kind of recorded pattern, from the dying old geezer. 

Maybe, he thought, Esau— perhaps all the Neandertals’ ances- 
tors, stretching back centuries — were still, in a sense, alive, stored 
in the Staff. No wonder the Neandertals took such care of the arti- 
fact. Maybe that was their reward, to five on in the Staff, until— 

Until what? 

Until, he thought, they had gathered enough energy, with the huge 
engines which encased Io. Until Kintu was ready to throw his Staff, 
all the way to his Navel. Just like in the songs. 

He grinned. The Staff of Kintu was the size of a baton. But that 
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was all you needed, if all you were going to send was information: 
bit records of your passengers, for instance, downloaded by Saddle 
Point gateways. No need for plumbing. 

That Staff, rattling around in some Neandertal backpack, was no 
totem. It was a fucking spaceship, in which the Neandertals were 
going to escape Io. 

Somehow the Neandertals were going to be taken with the Prion, 
when this vast project was completed. 

The Neandertals were done. They packed up their tools and 
were already starting to lope away from the cable, back toward 
the encampment. 

Malenfant, excited, grabbed Valentina’s arm. “Wait. Listen to me.” 

She stopped, but she lifted a hand to slap him. 

He backed off, and tried to sign. Wait. Tell me, you tell me. Staff 
of Kintu, Navel. You go Navel, in Staff. Navel what Navel, what 
what what. “Oh, damn it. Look, what is the Navel? Is that where the 
Prion are heading?” She slapped him, knocking him back, but he 
kept going. Navel. “Kintu has belly, belly, Navel ...” 

It made sense. Here on Io, the Prion were milking Jupiter of mag- 
netosphere energy. Perhaps they were building up a cache of anti- 
matter somewhere. Maybe at the poles. Maybe it was being sent, by 
another gateway link, to whatever the Prion were doing on Pluto, 
or even further. 

“I’m right, aren’t I?” Speak true know true. “I — ” 

She raised a hand to slap him again. 

The ground felt suddenly hot, beneath his feet. It was like stand- 
ing on a griddle. 

He backed away from her, instinctively. He reached a place where 
the gritty dirt was cooler. 

Valentina looked down. 

The ground was starting to darken, its shade deepening down 
from the ubiquitous red. Blue gas erupted around Valentina’s feet, 
like a stage effect. 

It was a volcanic plume, opening up right under Valentina. She 
wasn’t reacting. 

“Get out of there!” 

He didn’t even think about it. He just lunged forward, fists out- 
stretched. It seemed to take an age to arc through Io’s feeble gravity. 

He hit her on her shoulders as hard as he could. Despite her greater 
mass and low center of gravity, she toppled backwards, and fell away 
from the vent towards harder ground. 

She was safe. Malenfant, on the other hand, was helpless. He was 
falling, spread-eagled, right down into the centre of the vent, which 
was a bubbling pit of dark molten sulfur. 

The fall took an age to complete. Even before he got there he could 
feel the skin of his chest and face blistering, bubbling like the sul- 
phurous ground. Evidently his magic suit wasn’t going to protect him 
from this one. 

He laughed. He’d come a hell of a long way. And at least he’d got- 
ten to know the answer. Some of it, anyhow. 

There were worse deaths. 

The sulfur bubbled up over him, and the pain was overwhelming. 

But there was a strong hand at his neck — 



AFTER THAT, ONLY F'RAGMENTS: 

Lying fiat. No feeling anywhere. 

Stars overhead. Vision bouncing. One eye still working? 
Being carried? 

Walls around him, lifting up, a circle of thick-browed faces. 

... Oh. A grave. He was the old geezer now. He tried to laugh, but 
nothing seemed to be working. 

Something in the comer of his vision. A metallic glint. 

Io dirt raining over his chest. 

Reid Malenfant smiled. 



WiTH EVERY Saddle Point transition there is a 

single instant of pain, unbearable, agonizing ... 

There was a flash of pink light. 

Reid Malenfant was looking through a kind of gateway. 

tie saw a hillside. It was covered with grass; he wished he could feel 
it under his bare feet. There was a sun in the sky. Maybe it was Sol. 

The hillside seemed to go on forever. 

There were Neandertals everywhere, little groups of them, spread- 
ing out in the warmth of the new world, as f;ir as he could see. 

Thousands of them. Generations of them. 

He touched his face. He was still Reid Malenfant, astronaut and 
explorer. And he wasn’t dead yet. And here he was, stored inside the 
Staff of Kintu, on his way to the Antipode itself. 

Still it goes on, Malenfant. 

He felt a moment of immense weariness. Maybe he should just curl 
up, right here on this unreal hillside, and die. 

Death, in fact, an end to the questions, would have been a relief. 

But he wasn’t going to do that. Anyhow, the sunshine was 
too cheerful. 

He looked down. He was naked. He grinned. Well, hell, you couldn’t 
have everything. 

The first thing to do, he figured, was find somebody in charge. 

He would step forward, the grass hissing vtnder his bare feet, fol- 
lowing the Neandertals. 

... But the gateway seemed to be closing. 

He opened his eyes. There were metal walls over him, a crude 
box-shape. 

A face hovered over him. It was distorted: a high, bulbous forehead, 
shriveled nose, ridiculous jutting chin. 

It was no Neandertal. It was a human. 

He opened his mouth, tried to speak. 

“I found you just in time, Malenfant. Those ape men were trying to 
kill you.” 

“Who are you ...?” 

“I didn’t hurt them.” She cupped his face; her hand, shriveled by 
age, was small and weak, all but useless. “I rescued you, Malenfant.” 

“I wanted to die.” 

“You can’t die. Don’t you know that yet? We’ve got work to do. 
The Prion—’’ 

“Let me back,” he whispered. “Oh, let me back!” □ 
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Td some people, life is but a game. 

Today, at least, it’s one we have an even chance 
OF WINNING. But not for long . . . 




T his old man’s sitting, just sitting, out in the mall. I don’t know why I 
notice him. Maybe it’s his face, which is too flat and simple and dead-looking. 
But they aren’t supposed to look that way anymore. And that’s why I mean to 
walk past him. Except then it occurs to me that maybe that’s how I'm sup- 
posed to think. I’m supposed to look at him and tell myself that it’s just another 
hundred-year-old turd with a yellow shopping bag and cotton trousers half again too big, 
and the fact that he’s bald and pasty and looks like the blood hasn’t hit the brain in years 
is just an act. A trick. That’s what I’m thinking when I make my approach, plopping down 
next to him on that hard mall bench. Asking him flat out, “Hi, and how are you today?” 
He waits for a fat second, as if he didn’t hear me. Then he gives this quick sideways 
glance and says, “Lousy. That’s how I am.” 

“Too bad,” I say. Watching his eyes, his mouth. 

Through cheap white teeth, he says, “I’m not, and go away.” 

“I didn’t say you were,” I tell him, thinking that he’s awfully sharp for an old turd. “I just 
need to sit for a minute. Is that all right?” 

“Fine,” he says. 

So we sit together on that bench, watching all the people passing by. 

BY ROBERT HEED 

ILLUSTRATION BY SCOTT GRIMANDO 
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TWENTY 



MILLION 
it ALWAYS 



DOLLARS SPLiJ THREE !f.m 
SEEMS LIKE A FAT PRIZE. 



It’s Thursday and a workday for those still having jobs, but 
you wouldn’t know it by the crowds. Christmas isn’t this busy, 
these days. Hundreds and hundreds of bright, big-eyed faces are 
coming past, the loners talking to one another in that forced, 
too-loud way that people use when they don’t know each ot her. 
A lot of people are moving in groups. Teenagers, particularly. 
They think that working together helps. Spot a loner, then hit 
him or her with a thousand questions. Make a group decision, 
and if it’s yes, go to the nearest holo booth and put in a shared 
vote. Twenty million dollars split three ways, or five, or twenty- 
five. It always seems like a fat prize, until you’ve won and you 
start to do the long division. 

But you only get three votes. As a group, or as yourself. And 
if you study the odds, like I have, working alone is always bet- 
ter than working with anyone else. 

Not caring what he thinks, I turn and give the old man a sniff. 

He smells a little off, a little fishy. But that would be an 
easy trick. 

I can tell how he doesn’t like this much. Which is what I’m 
hoping for. He says it with his pale eyes and the way his thin 
flesh goes stiff around the mouth. He opens t hat mouth and says, 
“Pure rude,” with an angry voice. Then he reaches into his lemon- 
yellow shopping bag, pulling out a certain item just purchased 
in the mail’s drugstore. “Tell me,” he says. “Do you think if I was, 
that I’d buy these and carry them around with me?” 

Diapers, he’s carrying. Mega-absorbent, Depends. 

“What did I say?” I ask him. Showing him a big smile. 

Which makes him throw his diapers back into the sack, and 
he takes a wet little breath, then stands, moving slower than he 
wants, moving exactly like someone who doesn’t quite trust 
his legs. 

I ask, “What’s your name, old man?” 

He breathes again, staring at me. 

“Let me touch you,” I say. 

Then he says, “Here. Let me prove I’m not.” And holding the 
sack by its handles, he takes a swing at me, popping me on the 
head. All the energy and anger in him, and it’s softer than a 
good kiss. 

Everyone else stops and stares. 

I get up now. I just keep on smiling. And I tell the poor old 
turd, “Just sit. I’ll leave you alone.” Then because I feel a little bad 
for him, I tell him, “If you really want to be left alone, be alone. 
Until Sunday, just stay home. All right?” 

Y OU CAN IGNORE GROUPS, WHICH I SUPPOSE IS ANOTHER 
reason why people run in them. But you can’t write 
off couples. Last year, some guy in Florida saw a 
teenage couple necking in public, and he told them 
to stop. And t hey said sorry, they would. Very polite 
and embarrassed. And something in their voices 
was wrong. It’s like, why would kids stick their 
tongues down each ot her’s throats if they could get 
that embarrassed? So the guy went to the nearest 
holo booth and used two of his votes, and he ended up pocket- 
ing a fat 40 million. 

Neat, huh? 

I’m walking down the heart of the mall, passing one of the big 



jewelry stores. Young couples are standing over the glass coun- 
ters, staring at rings. It’s a million-to-one shot, but what isn’t? I step 
inside, passing through the anti-noise wall. The sudden silence is 
a little bit unnerving. Clerks and customers talk, every soft voice 
sounding too loud. From the back comes another clerk. A Filipino 
woman, maybe. Late 30s, maybe. With the flavor of an accent, she 
asks, “May I help you?” 

I slip between two couples, saying, “It’s for my girlfriend. I’m going 
to propose this weekend, if I can find something.” 

“We have a wonderful selection,” she promises. 

“That one,” I tell her. 

It’s a five thousand dollar ring, including markup. Factory-made 
diamonds, fat and perfect, because every engagement ring needs its 
diamonds. Gold mined by robots on the seafloor or inside an aster- 
oid, giving it that old-fashioned shine. And to lend it real value, 
there’s a fossil encased in diamond — a pretty little coral from the 
Age of Dinosaurs. 

My clerk puts the ring on one of those fake fingers that jewelers 
use, and she waves it over the countertop, the finger matching my 
skin color while she tells me, “It’s really veiy tasteful. And beautiful. 
Don’t you agree?” 

“Pretty much,” I tell her. 

The man on my right asks, “May we see that one, too?” 

His girlfriend looks at him, then at me. Then she looks at my ring, 
saying, “But I don’t like it.” 

“Good," I say. Watching both of them. 

Our clerks laugh, but they look less than comfortable. 

“If you’d like,” says my clerk, “you could take this lovely ring 
home today.” 

“I don’t know.” 

“Your girlfriend,” says the guy. “What’s her name?" 

“Sarah,” I say. 

“Sarah who?” 

“Klein. Sarah Klein.” 

Then his girlfriend asks, “Is she pretty?” 

“Very,” I say. 

“I bet she is,” she says, smiling at me. And wondering. 

The clerks know what’s happening, and they’re trying to be 
patient. But their game is selling rings, and this doesn’t help them. 
“Do you live with Sarah?” the guy asks. 

“Not yet,” I say. “How about you? You two live together?” 

They nod. Proud-like, he throws an arm around his girl, telling me, 
“We’ve shared a place for more than a year now.” 

“How about that?” I say. Between them, he’s the pretty one. One 
of those big, strong-chinned guys who always get what they want. 
Perfect makeup and fancy clothes make her look less homely than 
she really is. But t ogether, t hey make a funny picture. I stare at them, 
then I ask her, “Do you know what, horse-face? He’s marrying you 
for your money ...” 

Her expression tells me everything. She doesn’t seem to react, 
the question knifing its way deeper. Then comes a quick surprise, 
followed by a dose of real anger. Angry at me, then someone else. 
Then she turns away, and it’s her boyfriend who says, “No, we’re 
done playing.” And he leads her out of the store, one arm keeping 
her close. 

You can’t fake that kind of emotion; I’m not wasting guesses 
on them. 



OR FIVE. OR TV.'EMTV -FIVE. 

UNTIL YOU'VE VON. 



My clerk stares at me. Stares, and thinks. She’s still hoping to make 
this sale, but she also believes that I went way past the normal, taste- 
ful boundaries. 

“I play to win,” I explain. 

She looks at the five thousand dollar ring riding on that obviously 
false finger. 

“You know,” I tell her, “if I thought they were, and if they were, I’d 
have bought this whole cabinet. Just to tell you, ‘Thanks.’” 

Imagining my charity, she smiles. 

Then I lean toward the other clerk, saying, “Excuse me, ma’am.” 

She’s an older woman, carefully and slowly putting away an assort- 
ment of unsold rings. “Yes, sir,” she says stiffly. 

“How long has this gook woman worked here?” I ask. “Longer 
than a week?” 

Suddenly, the store turns even quieter. The only sound that I can 
hear is my own breathing. Soft, and slow. Soft, and slow. 

There’s a big food court at the far end of the mall. 

Food used to be their biggest weakness. Three meals a day is a 
rule, and all meals have to be consumed in public places. Better than 
half of the pretenders were caught with eggs or soyburgers or while 
polishing off a wedge of squash pie. That’s because humans think of 
public eating as something done with friends or family. Nothing 
stands out worse than a loner in a restaurant. And because eating 
isn’t simply chewing food with a mouth-shaped hole. It’s a necessity, 
and a pleasure. And it’s dressed up in manners, good and bad, that 
the genuine person has spent his or her whole life practicing. 

Now, of course, they’re given fancier, more thorough educations. 
Plus they can wander around in pairs. And maybe most important, 
there’s a lot of people like me hunting for them. Alone. For this one 
little week, all around the country, eating alone in public isn’t too 
strange, and we’re giving them a kind of camouflage because of it. 

It’s barely 11, but the lunch lines are long everywhere except for 
an Ethiopian place. UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT, warns a big 
banner. For the sake of speed, that’s where I go. An old secondhand 
AI asks for my order. Its voice is too fast, if anything. Too smooth. 
But it doesn’t understand me on the first try. “Sir,” it says with an 
inhuman patience. “Would you please repeat your order, sir. In 
full, please.” 

With my first bite, I know why the line was short. 

I’m sitting at one of the tiniest tables, my back to the wall, the 
McDonalds’ line filing past me. My rice is cold and salty enough to 
make me gasp and suck down half of my watery Pepsi. My fish is 
more grease than meat, and if I touched it with a match, it would 
light up like a damned road flare. 

Halfway through, I give up. I push away my tray and watch the 
faces and the walks, and when I can, I eavesdrop on conversations. 

“They found one in Watertown," says one woman. 

Says a nodding man, “Dressed like a priest, it was.” 

“Is that so?” 

“That’s the rumor. Yes.” 

They’re average-looking people. Not rich or poor, if you can 
believe clothes and how they hold themselves. They don’t know 
each other, and they want to know just enough. I can see it in their 
careful stares. I hear it in what they aren’t saying. Standing eight 
feet from me, the man asks his new friend, “By any chance, are 
you Catholic?” 



“Long ago. You?” 

“Never. I don’t believe in God.” 

Atheism causes some warning light to flash. The woman smiles, 
considering using one of her votes, thinking about the 8000 number 
that everyone knows by heart. 

The man doesn’t see it. He thinks that her smile is approval, which 
is why he plays up his lack of belief. “In a world where we can build 
souls from scratch,” he says, “I don’t see any need for a bearded man 
sitting up in Heaven.” 

Someone starts to laugh. Loudly. 

They turn toward the sound. Toward me. Realizing that they’ve 
got an audience, they put on outraged faces, and the woman says, 
“This isn’t any of your business.” 

“Don’t waste your vote,” I tell her. Then I look at him, saying, “She 
still believes in God. She just doesn’t believe in the Pope. If you’d 
look, you’d see it.” 

A shared embarrassment builds. 

Then they take a last glance at each other, and without a word 
they storm away in opposite directions, vanishing into the loud, 
inquisitive crowd. 

DROP IN ON A BOOK CLOSET, PICKING OUT A COUPLE OF END- 
of-the-world thrillers that are printed up while I wait. Then 
I sit in the open, pretending to read, and this kid appears, 
coming up and staring at me. Looking at my eyes and noth- 
ing else. 

Maybe 12, he is. 

For him, there’s always been this game. What started as a 
stunt for the biggest AI corporation has grown to where 
every manufacturer contributes, and this is a perfect day 
for a 12-year-old to take a vacation day from school. 

“When were you bom?” he asks. Point-blank. 

“Five days ago. On an assembly line. Why?” 

My humor slides right off him. He won’t stop staring at my eyes. 
“Want me to pop one out?” I ask. 

He sneers and says, “Sure.” 

So I reach up with my index finger, and out comes the eye. It 
dangles by the glass optic cord, nothing but an empty socket star- 
ing at him, and that’s when I start to laugh, telling him, “I lost my 
real eye when I was your age. My little brother stuck me there with 
a piece of tree.” 

“Shit,” he says. 

Before anyone notices, I stuff my eye back in. 

“If you want,” I tell him, “I can show you something else phony.” 
Then 1 grab hold of my left leg, as a joke, and the boy turns and starts 
to run as fast as he can. 

In a clothes shop, I buy a big blue tie. 

In a mindshop, I buy updated rationware for my web manager. 

I buy candied com in the sugar shop, then eat the whole bag while 
wandering through more clothes stores. 

I end up in a big pet shop. For whatever reason, the place is 
packed. Studying the faces, I decide on a tall, overly strong man with 
tattooed jet fighters on his forearms. He’s shopping for an attack 
dog. The human manager holds a shepherd-AI mix on a short Kevlar 
leash. The puppy wags its tail, saying, “I’m glad to meet you, Mr. 
Ames. I so much want to go home with you.” 

Mr. Ames asks, “Are you obedient?” 

“Within the guidelines, yes.” 

The girl manager explains, “Of course he can’t harm humans. Not 
without suitable provocation, he can’t.” 

The girl is young, but not as young as she pretends to be. Her face 
has been fiddled with, I decide. Smoothed, and prettied, too. 

“But if someone breaks into my house — ” Ames starts to ask. 

“I will protect your life, and I will defend your property against 
malicious assaults,” says the puppy. “But if the police or any other 
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agency with legal merit were to enter your abode, I am forced by the 
Covenant of the AIs to allow them to do their sworn duty.” 

The woman smiles with her paid-for face, adding, “He’ll also report 
you. Should you ever commit a felony in his presence, that is.” 
Ames stares at the puppy with suspicion. With horror. 

I decide that something’s hiding in his face. Wlrich is why I poke 
Ames in the fighter plane, asking the dog, “Does Mr. Ames smell real 
to you, boy?” 

Compliant by nature, the dog sniffs as he asks, “What do 
you mean?” 

“Is this a human being?” I persist. 

Again, the dog sniffs. But he doesn’t say anything. His AI knows bet- 
ter than to turn in one of its own. 

Ames wheels and says, “Don’t touch me.” 

I smile at him. Then I point at the nearest fish tank, and quietly, 
without blinking, I tell him, “Those guppies? Each one of them is 
smarter than you. I bet. And they’re a helluva lot more alive.” 

Ames doesn't hit me with diapers. 

He uses his right fist. Once, and that’s all it takes. Suddenly I’m flat 
on my back, and the manager is shouting, “No, no!” and the poor dog 
is jumping up and down, telling us, “Behave! I don’t want to ham- 
string anyone! Behave!” 

WASH MY FACE IN THE MEN’S ROOM, MEASURING MY BRUISED 
cheek with my eyes, then with careful hands. Then I use the 
toilet and wash my hands and face once again, smiling at the 
carnage until some guy steps through the door, his expres- 
sion slipping from worried frustration into a giddy surprise 
when he sees me. 

“Any luck?” I ask him. 

“I wish,” he says, vanishing into the farthest stall. 
I could linger for a minute. But they get loaded up with 
shit and piss in the factoiy. And despite what some people probably 
think, I’ve got limits. 

On the fringe of the mall, where children aren’t admitted, is an 
adult playground. Bars and low-stakes gambling and holos show- 
ing sporting events from everywhere. Plus other diversions, if 
you’re in the mood. 

Basically, I want a drink. 

And a break. 

I’m enjoying both, sitting at the bar, eyes pointed at a zero-gee soc- 
cer match. But I’m not seeing anything, or even thinking. I’m just 
holding a good iced whiskey up to my sore cheek. And a woman says 
to me, “Can I join you?” 

I don’t look at her. “If you promise me you’re human, sure. Sit.” 
“Tired of it, too? I don’t blame you.” 

I turn and look. She’s about my age, I’m guessing. A nice face and 
nicer body, but not too nice. Not like some virtual, nonexistent model. 
She’s got big eyes and long black hair, and even though she isn’t very 
tall, she fills up space like a tall woman. There’s an intensity about it. 
I notice it straightaway. 

She notices my bruise, and laughs. A nice little laugh mixed wit h 
something that feels sorry for me. 

“Yeah,” I admit, “I’m tired of playing the game.” 

But only for the moment, I intend to say. 

Except she interrupts me, telling me, “What the game is is sad. And 
a waste. Of resources and cleverness and time, it’s a waste." She 
waves at the bartender, then says, “And you know what else? I think 
tlie whole sad wasteful business is sliding closer and closer to becom- 
ing something genuinely evil.” 

I wait a moment, then I say, “That so?” 

She throws an ID at the bartender, ordering a beer. Then she takes 
a deep sip, licking her lips with a pointy tongue, and continues her 
preaching. “Sad," she repeats. “Because we’re asking machines to 
mimic us. Our self-confidence is so poor, our egos so frail, that we 
have to bolster both with this ridiculous hunt.” Another sip. “First it 
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MACHINES VILLTAKE THEIR 
KILL BE SUSPECTS. 

was chess. But we couldn’t beat them at that pointless game any- 
more. So it was cooking an omelet. Or it was driving a car. Or read- 
ing emotions on a stranger’s face. It was any activity at which 
humans excel. And now, finally, we’re defending our negligible 
worth with the sad argument that no matter how talented the 
machines might be, they can’t be us. Certainly they aren’t us as 
well as we can be us. Which, if you ask me, is pathetic." 

I’m watching her. In the half-darkness, her face looks serious 
and sad, and very pretty. “We still manage to find them,” I remind 
her. “Pathetic or not, they can’t hide.” 

She almost looks at me, then thinks better of it. 

Instead, she keeps her eyes forward, sighing and shaking 
her head and saying, “It’s such a waste. For us and for the 
machines, too.” 

I put down my drink, and wait. 

“We gave up so much of our lives when we built the AIs. Work 
is hobby now. Real careers are left for the exceptional and the 
wealthy. Instead of doing important and good things, we have 
diversions. Entertainments that crowd our days. And the AIs 
have nothing to do but make our economy sing and keep us 
happy. Which, if you want my opinion, is a frightful waste of 
their talents.” 

I wait, then give her a little prod. 

“You said evil too,” I remind her. “What’s the evil here?” 

Dark eyes glance my way. She gives a girlish little snort, then 
says, “I’m sorry. Never mind.” 

“But I’m interested,” I tell her. 

“No, you’re bored. And you think that I’m probably crazy, too.” 
“Maybe I’m fascinated, and maybe I like crazy women,” I offer. 

“I mean, can you know for sure what I’m thinking?” 

She considers the words. 

Just then, the bartender rejoins us. He’s a big black man, old 
enough to be my father, and smiling like an expert, he says, “Get 
you another?” 

I wave him off. 

The woman says, “Please,” with the saddest little voice. 

Suddenly I want to hug her. She seems so lost and helpless, tom 
up by things that aren’t even worth worrying about ... and 1 just 
want to throw my arms around her, squeezing her as I tell her that 
everything usually turns out all right. 

How can anyone believe anything else? 

With a fresh beer to help, she says, “Evil isn’t the best word. I 
don’t know what is. But I keep wondering how things will be in 
another five or ten years.” 

“What things?” 

She has a sleek silkish blouse that she rubs when she’s nervous. 

I’m watching her hands as she asks, “Do you know what happens 
next year? In the game, I mean. The AI conglomerates will 
approach people. Real people. And they’ll pay volunteer's a flat fee 
to surrender their lives for a week. Machines will take their place, 
in secret. That means that even your friends and family will be 
suspects. Your girlfriend could be a simulation ... a series of elab- 
orate programs writing themselves at the speed of light ...” 

“I don’t have a girlfriend,” I tell her. 

She looks at my eyes. Just a little look, but with something 
behind it. 

So I tell her, “You’re very pretty. I think.” 

Finally, she doesn’t know what, to say. 

I help her. I put my hand on hers, feeling the heat of it. The bones 
inside it. The bones move, then lay still again. After a minute, I 
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tell her again, “You really are very pretty.” 

“For a depressing, psychotic woman,” she allows. 

I laugh, but not too loudly. Just enough to show her that 1 feel 
tender and understanding. Then I’m thinking about one of the 
neighboring businesses— hot tubs and playrooms that couples can 
rent by the hour— and just as I’m screwing my courage, she turns 
to me and says, “I could be your girlfriend. At least for today, if 
you want." 

I hear it in her words. 

See it in her look. 

Mostly, it’s something that I find waiting behind her bright black 
eyes. And I tell her, “That would be wonderful. Perfect, even.” 

She puts her other hand on top of mine. 

Then I pull back my hand, saying, “Wait. Here. All right?” 

Her eyes get bigger. “Where are you going?” 

I start to say, “The men’s room.” But if I’m wrong, I don’t want 
to be caught lying. So I tell her most of the truth. “I’m going to 
make a call first. It shouldn’t take 30 seconds.” 

Her eyes drop. 

I push my mouth into her black hair, whispering, “It’s the 
bartender.” Telling her, “I’ve been watching him, and I’ve got 
a feeling.” 

Curious, she glances at the man, catching him as he stares at the 
two of us. Then she remembers that the game is evil, and 
shaking her head defiantly, she tells me, “Thirty seconds. And I’ll 
be counting.” 

HE HOLO BOOTH IS OLD AND COZY, SMELLING OF SPILLED 
liquor. I punch the 8000 number, and the view-wall 
shows me one of the game’s judges. The machine looks 
at me with dead glass eyes. “Name and social security 
number, sir.” 

I give both. 

“And your first guess is?" 

A nervous pain reaches from my belly, taking me by 
the throat. “It’s the girl drinking at the bar," I tell it. “The 
one with me.” 

If so, the judge knows. Everything the sad woman sees and hears 
has been transmitted to the judges, leaving no room for error. And 
if she isn’t, the judge knows that, too. Absence of data makes per- 
fect proof. 

The answer should be instantaneous. 

And it isn’t. 

For a slippery moment, I’m guessing that something has gone 
wrong. And then for a longer, sweeter moment, I’m sure that I must 
have won, and some invisible chain of machines is busily squirting 
a fortune into my bank account. 

But then this machine says to me, “Sorry, sir. Try again now, 
or later.” 

“Not now,” I mutter. 

“Then have a good day, sir.” 

The wall goes dark again, feeling close enough to suffocate. 1 take 
a little breath, then a deeper one. And what I find inside me sur- 
prises me. What I find, and what I like, is that I’m glad to learn she’s 
the same as me. 

“Was he?” she asks. 

I say, “No,” and perch on the stool. Then thinking of hot tubs, I 
ask, “Want to go somewhere else?” 

Her face is pointing down, hidden by her hair. Without seeing it, 



I realize that she’s ciying. Then I hear the crying in her voice. 
“Not yet,” she says. And swallows. And says, “Let’s wait a few 
minutes. OK?” 

Anything she wants. 

I look for the bartender, thinking that a shared love potion 
would be awfully welcome. But the man has vanished for 
now, and it’s just us at the bar. Just me and this very pretty, very 
lost girl. 

“I guess I don’t agree," I say. 

“About what?” 

“That there’s an evil plot running loose." I put my hand back on 
top of hers. To reassure. “What do you think? That the machines 
are working to replace us? That the game is nothing but a scheme 
to take away everything left in our lives? Because I don’t believe 
that’s how things work ..." 

“I don’t believe it either,” she says. 

And she lifts her face, wiping it dry with the back of her 
free hand. 

I ask, “What then?” 

“Darling,” she calls me. Then she says, “Almost always, evil is 
just a string of little choices. People make the choices, and the AIs 
have no choice but to obey them. No secret council 
sits in the shadows. No mastermind pulls at farflung strings. 
It’s just a lot of little steps shared by all of us, carrying us 
closer to something we haven’t planned ... something that 
we still can’t see ... and maybe something we would never, ever 
hope for ..." 

I don’t know what to say, or think. 

For a little moment, I just sit with the sad woman, sucking on 
my teeth. Then I spot the bartender coming toward us. Walking, 
then not walking. Suddenly he’s gliding along with arms raised, 
pretending as if he’s dancing with someone. Too old for this kind 
of silliness, yet he dances with his imaginary friend, approaclung 
us from behind. 

I hear him singing a happy little song. Singing it badly. 

Then he stops dancing and singing, strong damp hands clamp- 
ing down on our shoulders. “Anything you two want,” he says. 
“My treat.” 

I’m considering a cold, sweet love potion. 

Then his hands lift and slam onto the bar, and the old man leaps 
across, bouncing like a kid when he drops back onto the floor. 

Again, he tells us, “Anything. It’s my little treat.” 

I stare at his grinning face, reading what it says. 

The sad woman sniffs and says, “Another beer, maybe. If 
you would.” 

The bartender can’t get it for her fast enough. 

Then he stares at me, his face all white teeth and bright eyes. 
And he says, “What? Name it. What do you want?” 

“A comfortable room,” I say. 

“Yeah?” 

“Inside your brand new mansion,” I say, my voice cracking. 

“Oh, yeah?” 

“For her and for me,” I tell him. “To share.” 

The bartender halfway laughs, then says, “I get it. As keepsakes, 
or trophies, or something like that. Right?” 

“Wrong," I say. 

“If you do it, it’s because that’s the right thing to do,” I tell him. 

Then I put both hands around the woman’s hands, feeling 
the little bones moving inside them. Moving, then gradually 
going still. □ 
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If Time, as the scientists and philosophers say, is 
truly like a river, the most important question of 
all is— why aren’t more of us drowning in it? 



LET ME FIRST STATE IN MY defense are the only child of psychedelic par- 

that I have nothing against the Burg- ents who have bunted draft cards 

ermeister fast food chain or their and bras both then one’s only form 
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lederhosen-clad jolly icon, Sammy 
Burgermeister himself. Although I 
do not frequent the establishment, I 
have it on good authority that their 
bratwurst-flavored hush puppies and 
beer-dipped curly fries are hellishly 
delicious. Nor have I been subject to 
hoodlumhood in the past. When you 



of rebellion is to wear bow ties, 
crank out straight As, and wave a 
Bible. And though my association 
with the ancient Egyptian Hat- 
shempmut and the theory of quan- 
tum time directly correlate to the 
crimes of which I am accused, I take 
full responsibility for my actions. 
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The Burgermeister in New Carrollton sits on route 450 just inside 
the Washington, DC Beltway. Hatshempmut and I sat in my ram- 
shackle Dodge in the parking lot of a mall nearby until two in the 
morning waiting for the place to close. At three o’clock we snuck, 
thick as thieves— for that is precisely what we were— across the 
sticky asphalt. August weather is not kind near the city built on a 
swamp. The sickly yellow streetlights overhead expanded like 
globes of gas in the humid air. The surface over which we tiptoed 
smelled of tar. The ointment cone perched on top of Hatshemp- 
mut’s head wafted frankincense from its melting mass of hip- 
popotamus fat. Hatshempmut was in his element. Dressed only in 
his linen kilt and palm-leaf sandals, reddish-brown skin lot ioned by 
the yellow unguent of hippo, he smiled at me with too many teeth 
as we slunk, bent double, toward the restaurant. He was far too 
confident of our success. 

Sammy Burgermeister sat swaying on the roof in gargantuan glory, 
chubby calves hobbling over the edge, the not-so-inflated sole of one 
brown shoe rippling in the breeze. The buttons of his lederhosen 
were as big around as tires. One fat fist clutched a beer stein the size 
of a Volkswagen. He must have been old, shipped from one restau- 
rant to another, the dinginess of his vinyl surface evidence of many 
bad- weather nights. His head blocked one of the streetlights and was 
cast in shadow, but I could just make out the horrifyingly goofy grin 
and bugged-out eyes gazing into corporate icon space. He was teth- 
ered to stakes in the ground by means of red canvas strips affixed to 
chest and back. 

Hatshempmut and I crouched in shadow, watching the light traffic 
speed by on the highway. There was a sprinkling of safety lights on 
inside the restaurant. I wanted out of this ludicrous exercise, now 
that we were actually here. The sweet smell from the dumpster 
around the comer was making me sick, only partially offset by Hat- 
shempmut’s ointment cone that periodically drifted to my nose an 
image of white sails lazing on a vast river and burnished temple 
stones baking in the Sun. 

“You sure this thing’s going to look good inside some Kamak holy 
of holies?” I asked Hatshempmut. 

He looked at me with scornful, kohl-rimmed eyes, doubting my 

I HAVE BEEN TO 
THAT YOU WI 

conviction. “Mr. Maillot , it takes 20 years to carve a granite statue of 
this size. If the Pharaoh is to gain ma’at, it, is best done quickly. This 
is a colossus of the highest order, and will provide great good for- 
tune for my people." 

“Right." 

There was a lull in the cars whipping past. 

“Now,” hissed the Egyptian. 

Hatshempmut sprinted over the grass and pulled the right-most 
stake clear of the ground. A poing sound rippled through Sammy at 
the loss of tension. I pounded to the other stake, found it slippery in 
my grasp. I had to wrest it back and forth, but out it came. Sammy 
jiggled, poing-poing, and tipped back slightly with a scmmping of 
nibbing plast ic. 

Hatshempmut was already shoving his tether into my hands. “1 go 
to the back.” 

I stood there grasping the tethers, knees bent as if to be more sur- 
reptitious, surveying the t raffic on the lookout for the aut horities, as 
Sammy grinned maniacally down at me. I was, surely, a fool. I had 
never stolen anything in my life, let alone a giant inflatable German. 

A doink echoing from behind the restaurant meant that Hat- 
shempmut had released one of the tethers on Sammy’s back. 
Sammy’s bottom shifted on the roof. 

“Hat?” 

Another schwa pong as the other anchor came free. Sammy 
jounced as his imminent freedom jollied through his entire frame. 
His backside slid a few inches down the roof toward me. 
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“Hat?” 

Then the wind kissed Sammy’s red-circled cheek; and with the 
scrunching sound of elephants making love on a leather couch the 
full weight of promotional gimmick iconography rushed at my face, 
cheesy grin and all. 

“Hat!” 

Sammy body-slammed me. Grassy ground does not cushion a fall, 
in case you were subject to such a delusion. My lungs whooshed 
empty like squeezed bellows. I tried to breathe, nose pressed against, 
the bird dropping-splattered surface of Sammy’s left, pupil. 

My first meeting with the Egypt ian should have been auspicious in 
regai d to such events. 

I DON’T DO WELL IN AUGUST HEAT. THE CONFERENCE I WAS 
to attend in Rockville was 40 miles from my office, and 
my practice hadn’t been in existence long enough for me 
to afford a new car. The air conditioning in the Dodge 
had been unfixable for years. I pulled out of my office 
parking lot sweltering in my tin can with my neck noosed 
in a Dior t ie, a concession to vanity. The Sun threw pierc- 
ing rays through the dust-choked windshield. Shortly 
after I turned onto the busy Pike the traffic stopped dead. 
The Sun washed a sickening blast of bright heat across my eyes. 
This was a road lined with innumerable strip malls and fast food 
places (yes, even a Burgermeister) and superstore castles. Gas sta- 
tions steamed. Traffic lights winked mockingly red. To my right 
was a bus stop, with a coughing bus freshly stopped to drop off and 
pick up people dressed for business and homelessness. Nobody 
was going anywhere. 

I loosened my tie, an admission of defeai , and tried a breathing 
technique I teach my patients. I was exhaling slowly on a count of 
eight when my passenger door opened and a man sat himself down 
in the seat. I immediately exonerated my former girlfriend Alexandra 
of all crimes of the heart, she who always insisted on locking both 
doors whenever we drove anywhere. 

I experienced no panic, due to some distortion of the mind that 
automatically assumed it was Halloween and this gentleman was on 



his way to a party and just got into the wrong car. These kinds of 
assumptions, I must say, are generated by our brains to protect us. It 
would be curious, I t hought then and there, to explore this fully and 
do a paper on it, present it at the next conference. This thought, of 
course, was yet a further effort of my mind to protect me. As I then 
realized my brain was trying to protect me, that protection started to 
erode, like a self-referential echo. It was curious, a little like deja mi. 
Pretty soon I’d have to face the situation. 

The man wore something like a white skirt, its two ends crossed 
over and tucked in at the hips under a belt that tied into a bow in 
front. His skin was oiled, a dusky reddishness under a brown, and his 
hair, likewise glistening, was deep black. A yellowish, lumpy cone 
squat t ed on top of his head. A necklace of faience and fil ed clay beads 
glinted on his chest. An Eye of Ilonis amulet stared at me with the 
same steady regard as did his own heavily lined eyes. He held him- 
self within himself, as they say, fully confident The eyes held no men- 
ace, but brooked no compromise, and had a self-assurance as if he 
knew me; indeed there was something familiar about him. 

“I want to say first,” he said, in a voice a little too high, “that I have 
been to the future and already know that you will cooperate with me. 
So it is pointless to resist.” 

I am a psychologist. It is my training to remain calm in such situa- 
tions. But t his statement meant that the Halloween assumption was 
a sham and I was sitting in a blast, furnace car with what must be a 
patient, former or future. 

“Do I know you?” I asked. 
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“That is a tricky question,” he said, tongue flashing red. 

“I see." I cleared my throat. “What exactly am I not able to resist?” 
“Cooperating with me.” 

“I will surely endeavor to cooperate to the best of my ability. But 
carjacking is pretty pointless in heavy traffic. What’s your name?” 
“Hatshempmut, sacred scribe to Pharaoh Pepi I, King of Upper and 
Lower Egypt, son of Re, Overseer of the Waters, Priest of Osirus.” 
“Did you say ShempT 
“You believe I am crazy.” 

“There is no such thing as crazy people. Some people are troubled 
and need help. I help people who need help.” 

“Would a crazy person be able to describe the basics of 
quantum theory?" 

I suppose it was an option to leap out of the car and yell for assis- 
tance, but I didn’t know of what he was capable. It is best to keep the 
person talking and scope out the situation, thereby to make an 
informed, rat ional decision. Meanwhile, the car in front of me moved 
exactly two inches forward. Exhaust fumes collected over the asphalt 
in shimmering waves. Small animals would have been asphyxiated. 
“No,” I answered him. 

“Suppose you have a box filled with water. There is a partit ion 
down the middle of it with two openings. Drop a pebble at one end 
and it makes ripples. The ripples go through the two openings and 
spread out from there on the other side, making two sets of ripples. 
The ripples interfere with one another, combining to make bigger 
ripples at the center of the far side of the box. It is an interference 
pattern, yes?” 

“This kind of thing is always better with diagrams.” 

“The same is true for light waves. Shine a light source through the 
two openings and a screen on the far side will show the interference 
pattern of bright patches, bunchy at the center. A bell curve.” 

“You do know your stuff. If you are scribe to the great and power- 
ful Pepi I, then you are from the past." 

“Yes.” 

“I low come you speak English?” 

“Language is a virus. Now, suppose you drop marbles at one end 
of the box and they randomly go through one hole or the other. At the 
far end you would expect the marbles to bunch directly opposite the 
holes, with greatest probability of landing directly opposite and 
spreading from there. You would get two piles of marbles. Two bell 
curves. No interference pattern bunching at the center.” 

“You can catch a language?” 

“Now put an electron beamer at the one end of the box and shoot 
one electron at the two holes. You expect the election, a particle, to 
behave like a marble, to land directly opposite one of the two holes. 
But. this is not what happens. It bunches, lands in the center, as if part 
of an interference pattern, even when it is only one particle. It behaves 
like a light wave or a ripple of water, yes? Somehow, then, it leaves 
the beamer as a particle, travels as a wave, interferes with itself as if 
going through both holes at once, and arrives at the far side as a par- 
ticle. True for photons of light as well. So, the particle/wave duality 
of subatomic particles.” 

“Can I become infected with Egyptian?” 

“Language operates in the brain virally. Self-replicating and self-ref- 
erential. Spreads easy. Now, as Niels Bohr theorized, what is travel- 
ing through the experiment is not an actual wave, but a wave of prob- 
ability. The equations, by way of Schrodinger, describe the probability 
of finding the photon or electron or whatever at a particular place on 
the screen at the far side, with the highest probability within the inter- 
ference pattern. And as Bohr further said, the particle continues to 
exist as a wave of probability until it is observed, seen with your eyes 
on the screen. This is called collapse of the wave function. The prob- 
ability collapses so you see a particle at its destination. So it is that 
an electron that is not being observed truly does not exist in the form 
of a particle at all. And so we get to time.” 

“How long did it take for the vims of English to spread through 
your brain?” 

“Time that is not being observed does not exist,” said Hatshempmut, 
I had been trying to rationalize with him, to let him see the absur- 



dity of his claims. But now it was as if a switch had been thrown. 
Something was definitely wrong here. 

“Did you not theorize that yourself?” asked Hatshempmut. “Your 
father was famous, was he not? A television physicist , making science 
popular. Juggling balls and things?” 

“A clown.” 

“But you never quite measured up to his example. Do you know 
why that is?” 

“I had a few morals to mb together. OK. I get it. Turning the psy- 
chologist’s methods against himself.” 

“But you did write a paper in college, when you studied physics. 
You had a theory. Your own theory, something your father had not 
thought of before. It was going to be a triumph. Even enlisted class- 
mates in an experiment to test it out, write it up formally.” 

“It was college. Had to do something to meet girls. So you know all 
this about me because you’ve been to the past, is that it?” 

“Quantum time,” said Hatshempmut. “Chronons. Particles of time 
that are also waves, which the brain produces. You set up experi- 
ments to measure how the perception of time changes depending 
upon the activity a person is engaged in. The different speeds of 
observed time. A watched pot never boils. You gave people different 
tasks to perform during a set length of time for each activity. Sitting 
idle, doing mathemat ics, reading, and so on. The more their aware- 
ness was distracted from the passing of time, the shorter their esti- 
mation of how much time did pass, even though each length of time 
was the same. Time flies. And your equations, where t stands for time, 
to which you multiply— ” 

“So you’re saying my theory was correct?” 

“No. It is hippo scat. But you were on the right track. The observer 
collapsing the wave function, the perception of time. When would 
time be perceived to not exist at all?” 

Traffic moved three inches. The air was a solid block of heat. Sweat 
poured off my face. “When you’re dead.” 

“Precise. My people found this out. In a way we knew it. all along. 
Mummifying is a way to stop time. We remove the brain through the 
nose. One peison was not quite dead when this was performed. The 
hook inserted into the nostril began to scrape. The peison woke up 
but was catapulted through time. A time perception switch in the 
brain was turned off. He was outside of time, and able to travel 
through it— that is, airive at different points. And this was done to me, 
so here am I.” 

I was beginning to lose patience. “Your time switch was 
turned off?” 

“I still get nosebleeds.” 

I sighed. “Well, this has been interesting. Perhaps if I gave you my 
card we can set up an appointment — ” 

“You don’t know why you stopped?” 

“Stopped what?” 

“The experiments. The theory.” 

“It’s all bunk, like you said.” 

‘That wasn’t it.” 

“So you majored in psychology at the Temple of Amun?" Brake 
lights glowered. Heat haze wafted over melting asphalt where ghosts 
danced. The hood of the car held a sun of burnished gold. 

“Quantum theoiy," I said. “My parents loved it too much. It was an 
excuse. If everyone creates their own reality by merely observing it, 
then nothing matters. If matter at its basic level could not be pinned 
down as really existing, and you could convince yourself that every- 
thing was just a figment of your brain collapsing the wave function, 
then you were not responsible for anyt hing. It was a reason to not 
care. Truth was malleable, and you tell yourself that drugs open a 
door to a reality that is real, another excuse for getting high. Total 
bullshit. Hippo scat .” 

“And you didn’t like that?” 

“It’s childhood flunking, that nothing exists if you’re not looking at 
it. It’s the way a dog thinks. You close the door after saying goodbye 
to your pooch and he starts whining and scratching at the door 
because he thinks you’re dead. It’s Schrodinger’s Dog.” 

“So you’ll cooperate with me?” 
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“What the hell for?” 

His Homs eyes bored into me. “To prove that real is real." 

1 shook my head. “We haven’t established that crazy people aren’t 
able to describe the basics of quantum physics." 

"But you said crazy people do not exist.” 

O IT WAS THAT I FOUND MYSELF PINNED DOWN 
by the enormous bulk and bloat of Sammy 
Burgermeister, the smell of plastic filling my 
nasal passages as my nose was crushed. Oxy- 
gen was becoming a precious commodity. 

Then something gave way. Sammy shud- 
dered. There was a whooshing, and his sur- 
face became gooshy, deflating. I was able to 
grab handfuls of him and shove him away. 
Hatshempmut stood over me, haloed by 
streetlight. He had found the thing's stopper. 

“We have no time,” he said. He leaned on Sammy to quash the 
remaining air. The wail of a siren rose in the distance. 

“Great,” I sighed, pushing my fists into Sammy’s eyes. 

We folded the caricature up as best we could and, each grabbing 
one end, shuffle-stepped across the parking lot back to the car. 
Cracked asphalt nipped at my heels. I was sweating buckets. “I’ve 
never stolen before,” I said lamely. “What if they catch us?” 

“They will not catch us.” Hatshempmut was not only unconcerned, 
but doubtless strengthened by such criminal activity. 

A Dodge Colt is not the kind of car you should have if stealing a 30- 
foot-tall inflatable. The more I shoved and scrunched Sammy into the 
hatchback the more there was of his heavy plastic folds. The siren 
dopplered off the empty discount stores and mangy multiplexes. With 
a last heave by Hat, Sammy was stuffed into the car, overrunning the 
back seat. One eye stared blankly out the window. 

I peeled out of the parking lot. A high, t hin sound of panic was inch- 
ing its way up my spine. 

The streets were empty, but st reet lights were everywhere, winking 
at us like malicious Christmas bulbs. “There’s a cop on our heels and 
contraband in the back seat,” I said. 

“We do not know if they are after us." 

“They will be when they see mounds of corporate plastic in 
the window.” 

Sammy was blocking my view out of the rear mirror. The siren 
blared from four comers. I stopped at a red light, afraid of being 
pulled over for going through it. If I were to become a hoodlum 
shouldn’t I go all the way, running stop lights and burning rubber, 
waving a gun out the window in criminal frenzy, daring them to take 
Sammy back? Shouldn’t I hold Sammy for ransom, inflate him in my 
garage and tie him up, talk to the coppers on the phone while hold- 
ing a pin to his air-plumped cheek: Give me what I want or I swear 
I’ll puncture Burger Boy to Kingdom Come! 

The siren pierced my ears. Red and blue shards shot from my side- 
view mirror. 

“I thought you were going to transport this thing back in time," I 
said. “Just dissolve it into sparks. Isn’t Pepi impatient?” 

“There is no worry,” said Hatshempmut, calm enough to deserve 
strangling. “How could the Pharaoh have time to become impatient 
if the colossus appeal's shortly after I left the Temple?” 

“You want me to go to the slammer, don’t you?” 

There was no choice but to pull over. Beams of law enforcement 
lit the interior of the car. 

“Like to see how long you last in jail in that outfit,” I said to Hat- 
shempmut. 

Tires scrunched the gravelly refuse of the curb. The dead neon of 
a liquor store stared at us across a parking lot next to a Nail Empo- 
rium and an Angie’s Pet Supply. 

I could see the police officer approaching in my mirror, taking his 
dear sweet time. I could perhaps throw myself at the mercy of the 
court. You see, Your Honor, an ancient Egyptian traveled through 
time to the present and convinced me to steal giant advertising fig- 
ures because the Egyptians are really into monumental statuary and 
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it’s easier to just steal one and inflate it on the spot in the Temple of 
the Hippo than it is to enlist thousands of workers to carve granite 
for decades, they don’t have steel tools, they have to use meteorite 
rocks to pound the things out, it takes ages, and all they have to do 
is paint some hieroglyphs on Sammy's stein to make it their own — 
in exchange for which I’d learn something along the lines of a theory' 

I have . . . about t ime. 

“Driver’s license and registration," boomed the officer. 

I gestured behind me. “You see, officer, we were just— ” But then 
I had caught a glimpse of the back seat, which was empty. Sammy 
was gone. I looked at Hatshempmut, who was as calm as a mummy, 
then back to the officer, who had taken off his nighttime sunglasses 
to appraise Hat’s skirt, bare chest, and necklace. 

“The new Disney production,” said Hatshempmut, deadpan. “Pro- 
motional event in mall.” 

The policeman smirked, making his own assumptions as to what, 
we were doing late at night dressed in such a way. He glanced over 
my documentation and into the hatchback, then asked if either of us 
had seen any trouble at the Burgenneister down the street. 

“No, sir,” I said, not hard-pressed to put a quizzical look on my face. 

“OK then,” he said. I thought I saw him shake his head as he 
walked away. 

“How?” I said to Hatshempmut. 

He looked at me. “Have you been to a place called York in a region 
called Pennsylvania?” 

I was afraid to say yes. “Yes.” 

“There is a merchant’s establishment there called Taffy’s Taffy and 
Pull which has in its parking lot a monumental statue of a Holy Cow.” 

“Jesus," I sighed. 

T affy’s Taffy and Pull sits alone on 147- 
just north of a long row of former hoise stables 
converted into stores peddling Amish souvenirs, 
freshly filed donuts, and crookneck squash— 
and just south of the York County Wax Museum 
in which reclines a gunshot Confederate wax 
soldier who breathes, scaring the candied apples 
out of children. Taffy's Taffy sells taffy striped in 
circus colors, the boxes of which are stacked in 
the windows next to pecan logs, shoo fly pie, apple cider, and chunks 
of fudge made on the premises on pink marble slabs. The place is in 
t he shape of a log cabin. Track exhaust mixes with butterscotch. And 
in the parking lot, a fixture for children through the years who see it 
as a wonder when young to gradually shrink in time to something 
pathetic and chipped, is the HOLY COW! WORLD’S LARGEST COW, 
which in reality is also a bull, having horns along with udders, which 
leads to its curiosity among adults, as well as their snickers. 

Hatshempmut and I spluttered into Taffy’s Taffy and Pull in a track 
from Budge-O-Rent at our now customaiy time of two AM. The place 
was deserted. Two of the three floodlights at the foot of the Holy Cow! 
were working, picking out in sharp relief the corrugated surface of its 
flank, a hex map of chickenwire slapped over with plaster. Big 
splotches of black paint marked its spots. Its eyes were two round 
black orbs stilling stupidly at the interstate. It had big dumb feet, which 
were not hooves so much as lumpy paws with a single bolt, through 
each affixing it to a rusting metal plate, which in turn was screwed into 
the asphalt. The wooden sign proclaiming it as rhe Holy Cow! was barn- 
red with fading yellow letters. The cow was a head and a half taller 
than I was, certainly the largest cow I had ever seen, if not the rest 
of the world. There was a worn patch on its back exposing 
prickly chickenwire where countless bottoms had sat to get 
pictures taken. 

The air was cottony thick. I was tired and cranky. Hatshempmut, of 
coiuse, was galvanized. He hefted the lug wrench in his hand and set 
to work unbolting the front left foot. 

“You still haven’t told me how Sammy disappeared,” I said, hands on 
hips, watching him work. 

His oiled shoulders flexed, faience necklace tinkling. “You should 
be able to figure that one out for yourself.” 




“So it’s back in time now. Being inflated by a continuous rotation 
of hyperventilating slaves to sit in the holy of holies in the Temple 
of Ra-Ra or something, jiggling over the shaven heads of priests 
and supplicants." 

“It will have a place of honor.” 

"And what about this thing? This is a cow, you know.” 

“It is a god. It is male and female.” 

“You’ll worship it?” 

“It is enough that Pepi wants it.” 

“But you guys are into things that are permanent. Buildings to last 
a thousand years, like Nazis. This thing’s going to rust on you. You 
don't know what nist is; you’ve never owned a Ford.” 

“The Pharaoh has decided to accelerate his building projects. It is 
easier to take these monuments and use them as our own.” 

“It’s stealing.” 

“I have observed Egyptian obelisks in courtyards in Italy 
and England.” 

"You guys weren’t using them anymore.” 

The bolt he was working on scraped its way out of the hole and 
clattered to the ground. He turned his head toward me, hefting the 
lug wrench. “You next." 

A shock went through me, the way his face was tinned to the light, 
his posture as he looked over his shoulder at me, a hint of an accent 
in his voice. A chill of deja vu shivered through me and I got a sense 
of all this being a sham, and how desperate I must have been not to 
have seen it. This man, this supposed ancient Egyptian traveling 
through time, could well be Beamon Locke, that crazed genius who 
convinced me to participate in his experiments in snaring person- 
ages from the past and bringing them to the present using his cham- 
ber that employed elaborate Bose-Einstein condensate calculations 
to create supercertainty. 

“What is wrong?” he said. 

The world snapped back. Could I possibly have fallen for such a 
thing again? But Sammy had, after all, disappeared, something Locke 
could not accomplish, no matter how certain he was. 

"Deja mi ,” I muttered. I took the lug wrench, bent to the right foot 
of the Holy Cow! and tried my first tug. It didn’t budge a millimeter. 




“That is the interference pattern.” 

“Excuse me?” My hands sought new purchase on the wrench. 

“If time is quantum, and travels as both particles and waves, then 
it would create an interference pattern like the light beams, overlap- 
ping at certain points, and perhaps that would be what deja vu is.” 
“But where are the particles coming from? Does the brain create 
chronons as we observe time? We observe time, we experience it at 
different rates. By observing it, we collapse the wave function, fum- 
ing it into particles, landing on the screen in an interference pattern. 
But we are always measuring time, through our experience of it. 
We’re in time. Heisenberg's Uncertainty Principle says we cannot 
know a particle’s momentum and position both at once. If we are cer- 
tain where a particle is, we can’t know its speed; if we are certain of 
its speed, we can’t know where it is. But since we are constantly mea- 
suring one aspect of time, speed, we cannot know the other aspect 
of time. We are always in the wave function, so we never see it as a 
particle. We cannot stop time. It never lands on the screen for us. Oh. 
Maybe we never collapse time’s wave function.” 

“Do we ever know the speed of time?" Hat asked. 

“It’s relative to the task at hand. A watched pot never boils. The 
more you observe time, the slower it goes. But that’s subjective time. 
Objective time slows down as you approach the speed of light, and 
stops at the speed of light. But you can’t go the speed of light. Maybe 
the wave function of time collapses at the speed of light.” 

“And at that point, where is time?” 

Something nagged at me about this one. Whore was time? If there 



are particles of time, where were they? I put my weight against the 
lug wrench. The bolt shifted a hair. I was breathing hard already. 

“But according to Einstein,” I said, “something that travels below 
the speed of light can never reach that speed or exceed it." 

“But relativity theory allows for something that is already traveling 
faster than light to behave in a certain way.” 

“It travels back in time, yes. You Egyptians are well read.” I started 
to make progress with the rusted bolt. The piercing floodlight cast our 
shadows menacingly over the cow and out into space. 

“Which leads us to nonlocality,” intoned Hatshempmut over my 
shoulder. “An atom emits two photons that are polarized. The polar- 
ization means that if one photon is pointed one way, say "up,” then 
the other must be pointed the other way, say “down." The photons go 
whiz-whiz into outer space in opposite directions far away. It is 
proved that when one of the photons is observed, then its wave func- 
tion collapses, and is seen as “up” or “down.” At that moment the 
other photon’s wave function collapses and it is known to be in the 
opposite direction. If one is “up” the other has to be “down." We can- 
not know which is which until one is observed, and at that instant the 
other becomes the opposite. As if the two particles are linked from 
the moment they release from the atom. As if a signal is passed from 
the one photon being observed telling the other one which to be. This 
is instantaneous. Yet according to relativity, nothing can link two 
objects instantaneously through space because nothing can travel 
faster than light. Yet this signal seems to do just that. How can this 
be? This is nonlocality. Einstein called it 'spooky action at a distance.’ 
The quantum particles do not decide which direction they point until 
someone looks at one of them.” 

I was sweating. The bolt was more than halfway out but was 
becoming stubborn again. At one point my hands slipped and I 
scraped my knuckles raw on the asphalt. But the frustration I felt 
was of another sort. It was all too familiar. I could just hear the sway- 
ing surf of the ocean, smell the salt and fish, feel the hot sand and the 
wet as I made a sand castle while my father stood facing the sea. The 
juggling balls flew through his hands, red yellow blue. The bells on 
his jester’s cap tinkled. Wind blew sand over my calves. 

My father was a show-off. He wanted attention, though ostensi- 



JS a WAY 
N THROUGH 

bly this display of his was just natural exuberance. He had a pure 
love of science, of fascinating facts, and logical quips, as if the uni- 
verse were a joke that he’d heard too many times but didn’t mind 
repeating to others. Everything to him was reducible to equations, 
to logic. Being upset about something was brushed aside by him 
with a smile that said what you feel is invalid because tomorrow it 
never will have been. He was often interviewed on television for 
his ability to explain science in common terms. The personality- 
hungry media loved a down. He was sincere in his love of teach- 
ing but there was always a sense of him looking down his nose. He 
thought he had it all figured out, but it was all other people’s equa- 
tions and theories. To me, there had to be something more to the 
universe than that. There had to be something he didn't know. His 
kind of self-assurance bespoke a narrow mind. His universe was a 
closed system. 

And he’d teach me, in those idle moments, even while building a 
sand castle in Ocean City sunshine, the balls whizzing through the air. 
Fun, but a lesson just the same: Jacques, do your sums; recite Ram- 
sey theorems; tell me about Penrose and his nonrepeating pattern 
that they stole to put on toilet paper, why do these tiles create an 
iteration? The steel spherical chessboard. The portable Japanese gar- 
den with the tiny comb to flatten out the sand around its single stone. 
Escher prints flowing light to dark in logical, staid puzzle pieces, fit- 
ting perfectly each to each into a preordained pattern. Why couldn’t 
his science be like his politics?— but perhaps it was. The free-wheel- 
ing freedom of it was a sham. Toys. 
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PUSH ONE PART OF THE UN I VERSE AND 

THE REST OF THE UNIVERSE PUSHES BACK. LIKE JELLO. 



I yanked hard, the bolt busted loose, and I landed on my butt “That 
signal has to travel back in time,” I said. 

Hat pursed his lips and nodded. He lifted the lug wrench from my 
cramped fingers and walked to the back of the cow. He set to on 
another bolt. 

I didn’t want him to accept what I just said. “But nothing can travel 
faster than the speed of light in order to go back in time.” 

“Unless it is already going faster than light.” The bolt was giving 
him trouble. He started to unbolt the metal plate itself from the 
ground. “The full versions of Schrodinger’s wave equations, that cal- 
culate the chance of finding a particular particle at a particular time 
and place, incorporate complex conjugates which include the influ- 
ence of waves traveling back in time. Usually only half of his equations 
are used because scient ists dismiss the possibility of travel backward 
in time. The problem is, the standard interpretation of quantum 
mechanics looks at time in a classical way.” The plate came free of the 
ground. “Not 2/our way.” 

Hatshempmut started on the last foot. He wasn’t even sweating. 
This bolt gave him even more trouble than the previous one. He gave 
up and went into the truck, returning with a hacksaw. He started saw- 
ing at the cow’s ankle. Tire teeth bit into t he plaster and screamed 
against the chickenwire. 

“Somebody will hear,” I complained. 

Hatshempmut wasn’t listening. The bastard was obsessed. And I 
must be crazy too. None of this explained anything. He was just feed- 
ing me a lot of gobbledygook to keep me going. And what was I in it 
for? What did I expect to get out of t his? Was it only because I thought 
my father was wrong, that there had to be more? I had long ago 
adopted Christopher Columbus’s motto: Plus Ultra. More Beyond. But 
Columbus was operating under false assumptions too. He didn’t know 
what he was looking for, and didn’t find some magical solution to any- 
thing either. Here I was following the dictates of some guy in a linen 
skirt with a bad sunburn, and for what? 

Hat finished sawing away the foot. He rocked the Holy Cow! until 
it toppled to the ground booming. 

“You’re crazy,” I said. 

He went into the back of the truck again and fed out cable from the 
winch inside. He tied the end of the cable around the neck of the cow. 
At any moment I expected to hear the keening wail of sirens come to 
drag us off to jail. 

“Assist with the winch,” said Hatshempmut. 

I stomped into the truck and grabbed t he handle, started cranking 
it as Hat set up a ramp with some boards leaned against the lip of the 
tnick. The cow was hollow but heavy, and scraped along the ground 
with loud echoes in its belly. 

“A last piece of the puzzle,” said Hatshempmut, “is inertia. What 
makes an object resist being pushed around? How does it know how 
much resistance to give? Like our cow here.” 

“Now it’s our cow,” I muttered. “Gravity. The cow’s heavy because 
of gravity.” 

"But gravitational mass and inertial mass are the same. In space the 
cow would resist a push initially. The amount of mass of an object 
seems to be measured relative to the amount of all the other matter 
in the universe. An object seems to know what its weight is, just as a 
particle seems to know just where it’s going to land in the experiment 
with two holes. As if the object sends out a gravitational ripple into 
the universe and gets an instantaneous answer. Push one part of the 
universe and the rest of the universe pushes back. Like jello — I have 
discovered a fondness for jello— but the answer must travel back in 
time in order to be instantaneous.” 

I didn’t want; to hear any more. My anus were sore. The cow slid 
reluctantly up the ramp. Hat was crazy. As crazy as my father, but in 
the opposite way. Hat didn’t want to accept conventional theory — 
while that was all my father accepted — and came up with all sorts of 
wackiness including a goggle-eyed Holy Cow! to just ify it. And here I 



was, a thief, never getting the chance as a kid to properly rebel, I was 
always installing the batteries according to the directions, what 
exactly would happen if you installed batteries with the polarization 
switched, would you travel back in time?— so maybe that’s all I was 
doing, trying to be naughty, stealing a cow so that some ancient 
pharaoh could impress his enemies, statecraft dependent on corpo- 
rate promotional gimmicks. And as I gazed into the cedarwood pan- 
eling of the tnick, my back about to snap with the effort, I said, “If you 
guys weren’t, so lazy you’d make these things yourself. You see whar, 
this stuff is made of now.” 

“We don’t have plastic. Or wire for chicken.” 

“You just need to learn how to make steel. Then you can make an 
armature as big as you want. Like a skeleton for a statue. You already 
have copper. You beat the copper into sheets and attach them to the 
armature. Like the Statue of Liberty.” 

The tension disappeared on the winch. I stumbled against it, brais- 
ing a knee. The cable must have broken, or the cow’s head come off, 
but as I turned there was no cow, it, had disappeared and all that was 
left was the hapless foot still bolted to the asphalt and a grinning Hat- 
shempmut with a floodlight illuminating his ghastly face from below 
as he said, “Statue of Liberty?" 



1 GET SEASICK. I GET SEASICK ON WATERBEDS. I GET SEASICK 
watching people on waterbeds. I was seasick on the ferry 
to Liberty Island on that sunny morning on our trip to 
New York. Hatshempmut, of course, stood on deck like a 
statue at the prow, calmly watching the gigantic figure 
approach us out of the misty distance. The fair weather 
and gentle breeze made me queasier, reminding me of 
how I shouldn’t be sick. 

When we landed and there was an asphalt path solid 
beneath my feet, the rest of my body was still swaying. I looked up at 
t he Statue of Liberty to distract myself from my stomach. Giant green 
toes squatted at the top of t he base. I could just make out the radiat- 
ing lines of t he crown etching the blue sky. This was going t o impress 
an awful lot of Egyptians. There was only one problem. Well, t wo. 

I turned to the indefatigable Hatshempmut. “You can’t unbolt this 
with a lug wrench,” I said. 

“That will not be necessaiy. We have only to make a circuit around 
the figure.” 

“Uh huh.” I had no intention of letting the Statue of Liberty be stolen, 
even if that were possible. The phone call I had made that morning 
from our hot el room while Hat was delight ing in his discovery of the 
shower would see to that. It had to be Beamon Locke behind all of 
this, if not disguising himself as this Egyptian then the employer of this 
hack. I just had to trap him at his own game. Jealous of my father and 
his fame, Beamon thought he could regale me with his own formula- 
tions; but he had yet to explain it all, and I knew it would not be forth- 
coming anyway. I was a fool to be so snookered, a wannabe rebel 
with too many wishes. 

We proceeded to walk around the base of the statue. Tourists in 
Bermuda shorts and black socks bent backward and aimed their 
Kodak disposables at the jolly green toes. Seagulls dipped and slashed 
at the bright water. There were tugboats out in the harbor gliding 
silently with smudges of black hanging over their smokestacks. In the 
distance, just as monumental as the statue, were the skyscrapers— 
resolute, permanent. 

I bided my time. “What are you people going to do with a Statue of 
Liberty? You guys aren’t into that kind of thing. Liberty, I mean." 
“Context is all. It is a statue of Isis.” 

“You have an answer for eveiything, don’t you.” 

“You are asking questions. I answer.” 

“But you can’t know eveiything. You know what ‘smug’ means?” 

“I am certain. I am confident.” 



“Supercertainty? Is that what it is?” 

Hat hesitated for a step, then continued his swaggering stroll. 

“You can’t get away with it,” I said. “How are you going to make this 
huge thing disappear?” 

“Are you having second thoughts?” 

“I’m having doubts about your abilities.” 

Hatshempmut stopped and looked at me with his kohl-rimmed 
eyes. “It all depends on you for it to work.” 

“Oh, is that right? Well of course it does. You can’t even explain to 
me how it works, or what’s happening. You take these statues back 
in time, then what? They show up in ancient Egypt. Ancient Egyp- 
tians are now exposed to plastic and vinyl and modem monumental 
advertising shams. Aren’t you changing history? Maybe now there’s a 
Bromo Seltzer ad on the Sistine Chapel." 

“Or maybe just architecture has changed.” 

“Huh?” 

“Modem techniques transported to the past. Maybe you will start 
to see your modem buildings replaced with something else. If my peo- 
ple have vinyl and plastic, think what buildings today would start to 
look like. Maybe that is why the Sammy disappeared. And the cow. 
Maybe that is how this great statue will disappear, because as we 
change history it will never have been built." 

“But . . . it’s a paradox. If it was never built, then it wasn’t trans- 
ported back in order to change history.” 

“Then I suppose we are not changing history.” Hatshempmut smiled 
his flat-toothed, humorless smile. “No matter what happens, I want 
you not to worry. It's all jello. Remember the jello.” 

Remember the jello. Remember the jello?! I should have known 
better. He had flanked me in my bid to fence words with him. But 
soon it wouldn’t matter. We were rounding the far side of the base, 
with our starting point in view. I could see the police boat bobbing in 
the water. My heart quickened. There were two policemen approach- 
ing lazily up the hill toward us. I glanced at Hat. If he made a run for 
it would I be able to grab him? But he had already noticed the cops 
and was still walking calmly forward. Fine, then. 

I waved at the officers. “Over here. Here’s your man. He stole 
Sammy Burgermeister and the Holy C ow! He’s crazy. His name is Bea- 
mon Locke.” 

The officers did not rush foi-ward. Hat did not stop. I side-stepped, 
pointing. “Yes, yes. I called this morning. Here’s the guy you’re 
looking for.” 

The policemen’s eyes were hidden by sunglasses. Their faces 
were mute. 

“Urn,” I said. 

Hatshempmut nodded in my direction. The officers grabbed me. 
“Wait a minute," I said, trying desperately to keep calm. “You’ve got 
the wrong guy. He did it! He masterminded the whole thing.” 

Hat produced a cigarette and lazily lit it with a gold-plated Zippo. 
He took a long slow drag, pointed the lighter at the Statue of Liberty— 
or rather in the direction of the Stable of Liberty, since it wasn’t there, 
nor its base. Ludicrously, I peeked around at the rest of the island as 
if it had leisurely walked somewhere. It was gone. 

The officers pincered my arms. “OK, Hat,” I said. “Call them off! Tell 
them it’s all a big mistake.” 

Behind curls of smoke, Hatshempmut smiled. “You should have got- 
ten it by now. I mean, just look.” 

“You’re a lunatic possessed of some wild theory I’m supposed to fig- 
ure out. You’ll be setting up interviews for me to spout it all and look 
like a fool, ’cause you’re too afraid to posit it yourself.” 

He shook his head. “I’m for real. Bo are you, as a matter of fact, in 
case you were in doubt. Actually, I couldn't be here without you." 
“What the hell does that mean?" 

The breeze from the sea kissed my face. The water glittered. In the 
increasing haze, I could just make out several white triangles bobbing 
lazily in the water. The boats themselves were being pushed through 
the element by the silhouettes of long wooden poles, slapping silently. 

I couldn’t be here without you. There is no such tiling as time travel. 
There must always be polarity. Two quantum entities shot from the 
same source are always inextricably linked. The wave function of one 



collapses the same instant as the other. One determines the 
other’s conditions no matter how far apart they are. Polarity is 
always maintained 

The officers led me to the water. Their boat knocked hollowly 
against the rocks, sail raffling. Their headresses fluttered in the breeze. 
Lapis necklaces clinked on their bare chests. Even if I were able to 
flee, their long spears would impale me before I took two steps. 

Quantum time. The less we observe time the faster it goes. Eveiy 
instance some! hing disappeared— Sammy, the Holy Cow!— I was dis- 
tracted. Even with the Statue of Liberty. Some dangerous thing was 
happening and my observation of time was lessened to such a degree 
that it sped up, slipped aside. Time flies when engaging in criminal 
activities. The signal travels backward in time to collapse the other 
wave function so that both happen at the same instant. So the statues 
were disappearing not because they were going back in time, but 
because I was. 

Palm fronds swayed. Ibises splashed. Hatshempmut stood at the 
edge of the water and brought the cigarette to his lips. He was star- 
ing at me. As the tip of the cigarette flared cheny-red, Iris eyes squinted 
to pinpricks and bored into me, and as they did so, I saw a hesitation, 
an expectancy. He was waiting. 

You should have gotten it by now. I dug my heels into the ground. 
The guards started to drag me, but then stopped, as if by a hidden sig- 
nal from Hat. 

I took a deep breath. “You don’t know the solution, do you." 

His thickly lined eyelids flickered. “Of what do you mean?" 

My feet gained better purchase. “You’re waiting for me to tell you.” 

“You are wrong in that.” 

“Oh, am I. You’ve been leading me to it all along, but you expect 
me to figure it out for you. The nature of quantum time.” 

“Maillot, you are deluded. Trust me.” Hatshempmut walked 
toward me. The guards held me firmly. My linen kilt fluttered in 
the breeze. Hard smooth faience beads pressed on my bare chest. 
Palm-leaf sandals slippered under my feet. Great. Trapped in time 
and a fashion violation. 

It all depends on you for it to work. 

“You want me to figure it out so that you can live it up in 20th- 
century New York,” I said. “Smoke cigarettes, go to clubs, get 
chicks. Go on TV.” 

He st opped short of me, a breath away. 

“That’s it, isn’t it,” I said. “You want the theory so you can spout 
it out into pop culture, become a celebrity, get teens to wear white 
linen skirts and Eyes of Horns.” 

He advanced once again, slowly, deliberately. In his hand was a short 
curved knife, like a miniature scythe. His muscles bunched. There was 
something curious about his skin. It had grown lighter, translucent. 
No, transparent. He was fading. I could make out, just barely, a low- 
slung wooden barge with sail in the distance, through his ami. 

“You’re just like my father,” I spat. “Immortality through fame. 
Electronic mummification! You ancient Egyptian bastard!” 

He was fading as I went farther back in time, and he, likewise, 
into the future. But there was still no guarantee the knife couldn’t 
do its job. My acceleration through time was increased by the less- 
ening of my awareness of it, which was dependent on distraction, 
danger, furious thinking. Think, think, think. 

Hatshempmut’s eyes were flaming coals. He lifted the knife. One 
side of his mouth curled into a malicious grin. I kicked the calf of 
my left-most guard, wrenched my arm on the right. The guards 
yanked me around like a doll. My arms were nearly pulled from 
their sockets — exactly what I wanted. 

Do your sums, Jacques. 

Quantum time. Time is a particle and a wave, like subatomic 
matter. As in the experiment with two holes where the photon 
starts as a particle, travels as a wave, and lands as a particle. 
Think of a bubble. Pick a point on the bubble and try to get to 
the other side. The point spreads out as a circle, or a ripple, t rav- 
els all around the bubble, and then collapses on the other side 
as a point again, a particle. Nonlocality happens because somehow 

Continued on page .97 
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Fred Gatnbino uses both paintbrush and computer 
to work artistic miracles. 



by jane Franfr 



2 ARE TWO WONDERFUL THINGS ABOUT FRED GAMBINO,” BEGINS 
Robert Sawyer, whose novel The Terminal Experiment is graced with a cover 
illustration by the artist, in the U.K. New English Library edition. Sawyer, recent 
president of SFWA, who won the 1995 Best Novel Nebula Award for that stoiy, and 
whose books have been nominated four times for Hugos, is no one to argue with, 
so I resist the urge to say: “Only two?” 

“The first is that Fred manages to find ways to illustrate books that are difficult to capture 
in a single image." This difficulty— it could be added— applies to many of the best contempo- 
rary Science Fiction stories, not only Sawyer’s, and neatly sums up the foremost reason artists 
like Gambino are so prized. A talent for capturing 
complex concepts and incredibly detailed plot lines 
and rendering them in one, satisfyingly complete 
image, is a rare one. 

“The second great tiling about Fred,” Sawyer con- 
tinues, “is that he can pull off art that other artists 
might botch.” In the wrong hands, humor translates 
into silly, serious becomes mawkish, and the idea of 
an outlandish alien in a witness box could readily be turned into 
an image on this side of ridiculous, instead of “charming,” which 
is how Sawyer describes Gambino’s cover for the British edition 
of his novel Illegal Alien. 

“Bull’s eye” vision, confident execution, and inventive concep- 
tualization; how do these traits come to be associated with any 
artist? A sociologist might credit Gambino’s work ethic, starting 
with a part-time job after college delivering groceries, even though 
the artist claims the job was only taken so that his afternoons and 
evenings could be free for painting. But as all successful people 
know, it’s not enough to be hard-working; you must also be good 
enough to take advantage of all opportunities, to succeed. 



The artist’s romantic 
side was conveyed in 
the digitally created 
painting "Valentine's 
Robot" produced as the 
cover art for an anthol 
ogy of short stories 
titled Asimov's Valen 
tines, published by 
Berkley Books ini 
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ABOVE: Stephen Donaldson's novel 
Chaos and Order provided an 
opportunity for spectacular effects 
perfectly suited to the concept, 
which were made possible by two 
main programs: Alias Sketch and 
Photoshop. RIGHT Virgin Books UK 
used the digitally created image 
Tears of the Orac/eforthe cover of 
one in a series of books, The New 
Adventures, featuring the exploits 
of characters that first appeared in 
Doctor Who Adventures. 



determined to pursue a 
career in illustration, Fred was the kind of 
student to jump on lus professor’s advice to 
go see David Larkin, then art director of Pan 
Books. And when the suggestion was to 
come back with new work in six months, he 
did that, too. Perseverance paid off. For 
Fred it meant not only assignments, six 
months later, from both Pan and Sphere 
Books, but it also meant an introduction to 
the Sarah Brown Agency in London, who 
has represented him ever since. And, most 
recently, he’s achieved greater access to U.S. 
markets through representation via his New 
York agents, Bernstein and Andriulli. 

For the next two decades, Gambino had 
plenty of work. His imagery was in such 
great demand that fie could not physically 
manage more work- -although ait directois 
would have been delighted to increase the 
number of assignments! Gambino thought 
long and hard about ways to expand his day, 
say, to 27 hours. But all the scheming only 
brought him back to one possible solution 
to the dilemma: computers. Like many com- 
mercially successful illustrators, Gambino 
needed another pair of hands, and had heard 
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Above: This acrylic painting, 
when split into thirds, was the 
cover for the second trilogy of 
books in Isaac Asimov's Founda- 
tion Saga. BELOW: "Gravity Fail- 
ure" was published in the US in 
1998 by the US Postal Service as 
one of a number of CGIs created to 
illustrate a children's story 
released with stamps commemo- 
rating the space program. 



F red says he cut his “digital 
teeth,” so to speak, while working 
his way through the completion of 
a series of Robert Silverberg covers 
for Harper Collins (U.K.), one of the 
publishers more receptive to the 
H idea of digital images when he 



stalled. Indeed, his first “wholly digital” cover 
was for that publisher’s reissue of Silverberg’s 
The Road to Nightfall. It was in working 
through those assignments — and in particu- 
lar his efforts to create something intriguing 
for Nightwings, one of Silverberg’s most 
famous novellas— that he began to under- 
stand the power, and also the challenges, of 
combining human and technological tech- 
niques. The dramatic perspectives and mar- 
velously inventive visualizations that are pos- 
sible with Poser (a program for generating 
human figures), which easily enabled him to 
conjure a figure throwing itself into the air, 
turned out to be a more difficult artistic effect 
to achieve using real people as models. 

“What I like best about Fred Gambino’s 
work,” says well-known and eminently 
successful author David Brin, “is the exuber- 
ance and unabashed joy that he conveys with 
bold realistic colors, depicting scenes that are 
so dynamic they almost seem to move.” 

Gambino’s cover for Brin’s novel Heaven’s 
Reach is one of his latest creations, part of an 
ongoing series of Brin cover illustrations that 
had been commissioned by Little Brown 
(U.K.), and it’s one of a handful this author 
loves. “ Heaven’s Reach and River of Time 
show magnificent depth of field plus an 
impression of tense expectation— almost ver- 
tigo— as the viewer’s point of view stalls to 
hurtle past mysterious, titanic objects.” It is 
the element of expectation, however, creat- 
ing “a sense of expectation ... and a curious 
desire on the part of a bookstore browser to 
find out more” that Brin thinks is the key to 
effective cover art. Good cover art “can trig- 
ger that sense of curiosity,” and the author 
notes with some satisfaction that all Gam- 



rumors that computer technology was mak- 
ing that possible. Also like many commer- 
cially successful illustrators, Gambino was 
initially skeptical that a “computer illiterate” 
(as he was then) could master the machine 
and make it work— let alone have it take the 
place of his drawing board. 

Reflecting now on his leap into digitaliza- 
tion about two years ago, Fred says that 
“despite having no computer experience, I 
decided to just jump in at the deep end and 
bought one of the first Power Macs, took to 
it like a duck to water, and have never looked 
back.” About 50 percent of his output is now 
computer-generated. 

His early use of the computer was limited 
to design work, which it greatly facilitated. 
The arrival of a series of assignments from 
British publisher Little Brown, simultane- 
ous with the arrival of his Mac, compelled 
a rather short and intense learning curve! 
The artist discovered that, to his surprise, 
while at that stage of the game he hadn’t yet 
the expertise to do finished work, the com- 
puter was a godsend for designing the com- 
position, which could then be used as a 
reference for a final painting. Gambino 
still uses this method today, for those works 
he hand-paints. 




Photoshop where the stars were given a 
slight orange glow. The subsequent file wjis 
saved into my texl ures folder and used many 
times since. This is another advantage of the 
computer: you c<in endlessly recycle such 
material, and it can be made to look differei / 
every time. The cratered texture on the 
moons was sampled from one of my pain 
ings of a cratered planet. I created the tex- 
ture by dipping tissues into paint and literall > 
throwing them at the board. The resultanr 
mess was worked upon and produced one c ' 
the most convincing cratered effects I hav: 
ever made. The nebula was ‘painted’ in Pho- 
toshop, the neutron star modeled in Biyce. i 
was then heavily painted over using Phou- 
shop’s airbrush tool." 

All, how seamlessly Gambino seems to melt 1 
his differing artistic tools and techniques t : 
produce the kinds of cover art that indue : 
“browsers” to take a chance! 

Fred looks forward to the time— which h 
speculates is verj near — when painting on 
the computer will provide all the flexibility 
and uniqueness of a painting, with none ol 
the “hang-ups.” Although he admits he’d 
never want to give up 3-D modeling because 



he enjoys it too much, he states 
“At the end of the day the computer is jus : 
another tool, and really should sit alongside 
the airbrush and paintbrush.” He is most con- 
cerned that the medium not get in the way of 
the message. 

This kind of thinking highlights an impor- 
tant attribute of successful illustrators 
today: they are able to work in more than 
one media, and profit from the synergy that 
results. Gambino is adaptable, and like 
every artist, more interested in creating 
new images than in discarding old skills. 
“You can learn how to use the software,” he 
says, but “it’s easy to see which images are 
produced by people with artistic talent.” 

“At the end of the day," he says, “I don’t 
think it’s that important how it’s done, as 
long as the image does the job required of 
it.” He adds, “Science-fictional landscapes 
destined for the wall still need to be painted 
. . . although that may rapidly change when 
flat screens become an everyday purchase.” 
And, “painting” in Photoshop is not the 



Above: "Another Girl, Another 
Planet" was another image 
in The New Adventures 
series from Virgin Publishing 
UK. Inset center: This 
spread, photographed and 
published in thirds, served as 
the covers for the first three 
books in Isaac Asimov's 
Foundation Saga. OPPOSITE 
ABOVE: Gambino's imagery 
perfectly complemented the 
Hard SF speculation of David 
Brin's Heaven Reach. 
Opposite Below: "Saturn," 
another of the artist's grand 
CGIs, perfectly underscored 
the magnificence of space for 
the US Postal Service. 



bino’s covers convey a similar sense of 
expectation, “preparing the reader for adven- 
ture, just as soon as the first page is turned.” 
When that potential for provoking a purchase 
is combined with an artist’s talents for faith- 



fully inteipreting the narra- 
tive, books bring pleasure to 
readers and authors alike. 

Gambino returns the favor, when he con- 
fesses “the manuscript [Heaven’s Reach] 
proved to be such an enjoyable read and so 
full of brilliant imagery that I felt compelled 
to submit more roughs," although he already 
had received approval on one submitted. “It 
is a joy to have such a manuscript to illus- 
trate.” He adds, “all too often one has to des- 
perately trawl through novels to find some- 
thing dramatic enough for the cover.” 

Let’s hear from the artist himself to con- 
vey an idea of the interesting details of how 
he created the “magnificent depth of field” 
and “impression of tense expectation” that 
Brin loved: 

“The final image [Heaven’s Reach] was 
mostly painted freehand in Photoshop, with 
a ‘starscape’ that started life as a speckled 
white pattern, produced using a toothbrush 
dipped in paint, flicked onto a black card. 
This was my preferred method of rendering 
stars in the pre-Mac days, and it produces a 
truly random pattern, something that no soft- 
ware can yet do. It was then scanned into 
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same as painting with acrylics, even though 
it achieves a more “painterly” look than 
modeling landscapes, “although that too 
may change with the advent of faster com- 
puters which make the process more nat- 
ural, and enable more sensitive digitizing 
pads." For those imaginary landscapes 
meant only to be seen in print, however, to 
sell a book or video, he notes that “it is irrel- 
evant how the image was produced, as long 
as the end result is exciting and has some 
originality,” and Gambino’s artistry cer- 
tainly bears that out. 

I ’ve been gratified by people who say 
that there is little difference between 
my digital images and my earlier 
paintings,” adding with some plea- 
sure, “Recently, at the Science Fic- 
tion convention in Baltimore [Bucca- 
neer, the 1998 World Science Fiction 
Convention], where I exhibited both acrylic 
paintings and digital prints, some people at 
first thought they were all digital! Most of 
those paintings were done long before I 
bought the Mac!” Now, there’s a challenge 
for Science Fiction Age readers! Can you 
pick out the works that were computer gen- 
erated from those that were not, without 
reading the captions? □ 
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Kapera Smythe, her diary, Smythe Farm & 
Laboratories, Vastitas Borealis, Summer-January 31, 2202: 



to die, she 
refused to do 
it on planet 
Earth. 



Mother and Dad asked me what I wanted for my sixth birthsol, 
and I said the antique wrist computer we saw in Borealopolis a couple 
sols ago, at the flea market. So they sent for it and here it is! I deliber- 
ately picked out one so old it won’t network to the house computers, 
and I can have some PRIVACY at last. 

A diary. So this is my diary. It doesn’t have direct retinal imaging, and 
it’s broken so I have to do text only. But it’s mine, and only mine! [ used 
to keep a diaiy on the house Net, but now I need to keep my thoughts 
to myself. This will stay always on my wrist or under my pillow, and 
they’ll never read what I really think, or what I plan. 

They’re going to send me “home.” 

To them, home is a little star I can see in the morning and evening sky. 
They say it’s blue; to me it’s just a white star with a smaller white star 
always near it. A double planet. The bigger of the twin planets is the one 
they call home which, to be fair, is reasonable, I guess, since that’s 
where they were both bom. 



BY MARY A. TURZILLO 

Illustration by Dominic Harmon 
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But if they wanted freedom, 
why did they hsve to buy it with so many 
mears of slavery to the Martian megacorp? 



Home is also where my precious older brother went, the one 
Mother always talks about when she says, “Oh, Sekou learned to 
read when he wasn’t even two,” or, “Remember how Sekou was so 
good about doing his chores?” 

When I was less than a mear old, they sent Sekou back to Earth 
because he had some disease that the hospitals here can’t treat. 
They have one picture of Sekou and me. I had my hair in comrows, 
decorated with little red beads. Sekou, about two mears old, had 
really short hair, almost none at all. He was darker than I am, really 
cute, if a little bit skinny. 

My mother is the worst with the Saint Sekou stuff. Dad is more 
sympathetic. 

I get jealous of Sekou sometimes, but I think about him and won- 
der what it would be like to have a big brother to play with. It’s not 
worth leaving Mai's, of course, but it would still be really great. 

Maybe I should keep this diary so Sekou can read it. 



Dear Sekou: 

Our parents say they came here for their freedom, because the 
streets of every city on Earth were unsafe for Kiafricans. Because 
Kiafricans after four centuries of legal freedom were still treated 
like second-class citizens, sometimes even lynched. But if they 
wanted freedom, why did they have to buy it with so many mears 
of slavery (oops! they don’t call it that) indenture — to the Martian 
megacorp? And, as it turns out, why am I not safe here on Mars? On 
Earth, the danger was violence. Here, it’s another kind of death 
hanging over our heads. 

If they bought their freedom with nine mears each, eighteen 
mears together, of labor, if this is what they had to pay for freedom, 
why am I not free to stay on the planet I love? 



bmythe Farm & Laboratories, Summer- 
February 2, 2202 

Deal' Sekou: 

It’s harder than I expected getting time to record in here. I have 
to pretend to record in my diary on the house computer, or Mother 
will get suspicious (Dad’s the trusting type). 

I think I’ll record a little bit about why I love my home, because 
if I get sent back to Earth I’ll want more than pictures to remember 
Mars. 

Let’s see. 

Our home. My bedroom, with its skylight so I can check on the 
wind and sun and stars anytime, even in the night. The greenhouses 
full of Mother and Dad’s experiments. The frost flowers we grow in 
the low-pressure greenhouse. The patch of oxygen-conserving, 
antifreeze plants, amazing blades of green in the sun from Summer- 
February until Summer-November. Antifreeze plants grow outside 
on the naked soil, but unfortunately they don’t flower. We have to 
propagate them from root cuttings. But they impress Polaricorp, 
which is the corporation that inns this part of Mars. 

The sky. The Winter-June sky, so full of stars. We live near the 



pole, and for three hundred glorious sols each mear, the sky is full 
of jewels so thick I just have to make up stories about the King of 
the Universe, who spilled them onto our Martian sky. 

The slow summer sunset and sunrise, such a delicate blue against 
the pink sky. The sols in Summer-June when the sun doesn’t bother 
to set, just floats on the horizon like a glowing silver medallion on 
a string of invisible stars. The moons, bright like silver coins. Last 
mear there was an eclipse, and we waited until Deimos almost 
glided over the sun, then stole a peek while one bright bead 
(because Deimos isn’t very round, it has valleys and humps) 
sparkled a moment. 

Sekou, you know Earth doesn’t even have moons. Well, yes, it 
has the other planet, which people from Earth insist on calling The 
Moon. (Do you call it that?) Can’t they see it’s way big? It’s a planet, 
called Luna, for heaven sake! 

The huge valley, Valles Marinaris. Oh, wouldn’t I love to explore 
the bottom of that one. Maybe that’s where they’ll find fossils, little 
stony pieces of bacteria or (here’s a word I learned last week) 
diatoms. Maybe I’ll go there when I grow up. Maybe I’ll be on a 
team that discovers fossils. 

The great high mountains, bigger than the ones on Earth. No one 
will ever walk all the way to the top of Olympus Mons, Mother says. 
But maybe she’s wrong. She doesn’t know me. 

But of course I’m not going to grow up on Mars. They’re sending 
me back, unless I can stop them. 

Mother asked me where “the little wrist computer” is. Meaning 
this computer, my diary. She’s not stupid. She probably figured I’m 
keeping a diaiy. So I told her it was lost, I couldn’t find it. Ha. As if 
anything could get lost in this biome. Every solar cell, every 
drainage pipe, every pane of glass, every fork, every wrench, is 
in its place, almost like we worshiped them. Because they were 
either manufactured by Martians in Valleston, or else (hard to imag- 
ine) brought from Earth. Like this, my old-fashioned, antique, 
flea-market wrist computer. 

Our house computer is sort of an antique, too. We’re not like some 
city people who have contact lens chips or headplants so we can 
watch the news or listen to music 24.5 hours a sol. Or Earth people 
who have Mars-knows-what nanotech junk, which is dangerous 
anyway after what happened to that town in Scotland on Earth. 

It’s in my pocket. I always hide it when I take a bath or 
change clothes. 

But maybe I better not record just yet what my plan is. 



smythe Farm & Laboratories, Summer- 
February 5, 2202: 

Deal- Sekou: 

I didn’t feel veiy good for a couple sols there. That stupid doctor 
from Earth gave me some kind of pep pill, supposed to kill the bad 
cells and pump up the good ones. At least that’s what they said. It 
made me feel worse rather than better. 

But let’s talk more about Earth and why I’d rather die than go 
there, even if it’s where you five, Sekou. 

First, I wouldn’t mind it so much, despite the awful things my 
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Mother and Dad already told me about how they mistreat us 
Kiafricans. The gravity is bad, I know, but you spend some time in 
a station where you exercise every sol with big elastic bands and 
get strong so you can survive, plus they give you calcium-magne- 
sium vitamin D pills, and anyway I’m not quite through puberty, so 
maybe when my hormones kick in (yeech, it feels icky to talk about 
this stuff), they’ll grow me bigger muscles and bones so I won’t feel 
the gravity so much. 

It would be an adventure. Plants grow outdoors all the time there. 
I’ve read they even kill plants they don’t want— weeds. Weeds? 
Imagine. I would feed them to the iguana, who would love them 
and get all fat and juicy. 

Although they don’t have high mountains, apparently they do 
have huge thick clouds and weather with lots of liquid H 2 0 coming 
down out of the sky, which sounds weird but fun. And I’d love to 
see a live river or ocean, since ours are all dead. Animals. They have 
animals ninning all over free. People keep some of them for pets. 

One of the girls in my online math class claims she has a pet cat. 
Obviously she’s lying, just trying to impress us. Everybody knows 
cats eat meat, and her family isn’t going to keep something around 
that lives that high on the food chain without paying its way. I saw 
a cat in the zoo in Polaris a mear ago. It was all hairy, just like the 
holograms. They also have dogs, and ferrets and squirrels, and an 
alligator, but nothing really huge, nothing that eats a lot, like whales 
or elephants or dinosaurs; however, somebody was planning to 
bring a baby cow to Mars while it was still small enough to trans- 
port. They have hundreds of other different kinds of animals 
on Earth. 

Yes, I would love to go to Earth for a while. To see you, to find out 
how you grew up. 

But I could never come back. That is, unless I was able to sell 
myself to one of the megacorps, like Mother and Dad did. But you 
have to have special skills and training, like bioengineering, to get 
yourself bought and your passage paid back to Mars. 

Dad and Mother say I’m gifted. They mean different things by it, 
of course. Mother says I’m intellectually gifted, I have a high IQ, 
meaning I do well in the online school. Dad says I have hoo-doo. I 
can divine. Dowse for water, that means, in the form of under- 
ground permafrost deposits. 

You might wonder why anybody would need to dowse for I I 2 0 
here in the arctic circle, where the permafrost is only inches from 
the surface. Of course, the Smythe family would have all the bad 
luck! The homestead Mother and Dad were sold has a really thick 
crust over the permafrost, some places as much as three meters, 
and before I was bom they really needed somebody who could 
find places where the covering layer was thinner. Somebody who 
could dowse. 

Well, I can. Mother says that’s because I have some sort of undis- 
covered organ, like birds, which helps me locate minute distur- 
bances in the electrical field, which might result from the action of 
heating and cooling water. 

So I’m “gifted.” I don’t think that’s going to get me passage back 
home to Mars. 

So, no thank you. I’ll stay here. 

If I can figure out how. 



Smythe Farm & Laboratories, 

Sumnlcr-February 5, 2202: 

Dear Sekou: 

My name, Kapera, means something, and I never even realized it 
until I got sick. 

I don’t know if I have the same sickness you had, but getting sick 
caused me to find out the meaning of my name. 

I eavesdropped on Mom and Dad, who were in the low-pressure 
greenhouse, putting the faceplates of their environment suits 
together to talk. They thought I couldn’t hear, but I have really good 



hearing. If I listen closely, I can hear people talking in their suits, 
even when we’re out in the Mars sky. 

Dad thought i! was “growing pains.” Mother said I’d be all right just 
as soon as I got my first period. She didn’t know when that would 
be, because there weren’t enough Martian-bom girls to collect sta- 
tistics on what the Martian environment would do to make us grow 
up faster or slower. 

I thought it might be the flu. Flu usually comes to the homesteads 
through Polaris, from new immigrants, and I thought maybe 
that was it. 

Finally, they took me to the hospital in Polaris. 

The doctor looked pretty young, for a doctor. He was Kiafrican, 
like us, but light-skinned. He had a funny accent — must have just 
come to Mars. But I bet it wasn’t going to take him nine mears, like 
my parents, to pay for his passage and homestead. Doctois make a 
lot of money, because we need them so much, and the members of 
the megacorp give them a big discount on passage and everything. 
“You’re how old?” 

Six, I told him. 

He kind of gawked, then remembered that we counted Martian 
mears, not Earth years. “You have leukemia,” he said. “Do you know 
what that means?” 

I felt like throwing up. “It’s a disease Mars children get because of 
the cosmic rays. Because the atmosphere is so thin it doesn’t protect 
us. It’s because I go out in the environment suit all the time and stay 
upstairs in the greenhouses, isn’t it? If I’d been more careful — ” 
“No,” he said. 

I just looked at him. 

“No, Kapera. I’ve been here almost a whole Mai's year, and I’ve 
seen childhood cancer, leukemia, and Hodgkin’s disease in children 
who lived entirely underground.” 

Cosmic rays. Radiation. We studied that online, of course. It was 
one of the reasons scientists think life might have arisen on Mars 
even before Earth, because it makes molecules change rapidly. 
But it also bonks DNA in cells, so it causes cancer. Especially 
children’s cancer. 

The doctor got up and gestured for me to go sit in the waiting 
room. I did, but I could st ill hear what they were saying. “The com- 
pany insurance will pay for chemotherapy, supportive nutrition, and 
of course psychiatric counseling for the whole family. I’d recom- 
mend a hospice in — ” 

“How good is the chemotherapy and supportive nutrition?” 
asked Dad. 

“What do you mean, how good?” 

Mother spoke up. “Our son had Hodgkin’s disease. They recom- 
mended much the same for him.” 

The doctor paused, waiting for her to go on. When she didn’t he 
said, “I see. Well, it’s the best we have to offer, and it does work for 
over half the children with this particular leukemia. You do under- 
stand that st rict compliance with the chemo and diet regime, plus 
affirmations and uh, if you are religious, prayer, can really up your 
chances — ” 

Dari said, "Doctor, are you a company man?” 

"A company — You mean, does a member of the syndicate own 
my contract at present? Yes. But the syndicate still extends 
health insurance to Martians who are freemen, you know. You’re 
definitely eligible.” 

Dad smiled kind of sadly. “If this were your daughter, and you 
had — extensive resources — what would you recommend?” 

“Oh, I’m not allowed — ’’ Then I heard his chair scrape on the floor, 
like he'd moved closer to them. I had to strain to hear him. “I’d send 
her to one of the Middle Earth Orbit hospitals. The nanotech re- 
engineering they do there is still experimental, but I’m sat isfied that 
it works.” 

“How many — ” 

“Ninety-five percent cure rate. But there’s no use breaking your 
heart. That’s way beyond your means, or mine, for that matter.” 
“How much?” 

“Well, it’s the passage to Earth that’s really unaffordable. The treat- 
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ment is, uh, well, maybe a year’s salary, if you’re a freeman. If you 
have that much saved up.” 

I listened as hard as I could, but nobody said anything for a while. 
It was what they call an embarrassed silence. I remember every- 
thing, so clearly. Maybe if I put it in text, then I can forget it. 

“Kapera,” said the doctor, as he ushered them out. “That name, 
Kapera, means This Will Be the Last One, doesn’t it?” 

“Yes,” said Mother. Her voice was hard. 

He turned away. “Mars is no place for children,” he said. 

That’s what my name means. 

I’m so tired, Sekou. 



bmVthe Farm & Laboratories, Summer- 
February 5, 2202: 

Dear Sekou: 

Rereading what I wrote about that doctor, I’m angry at him. He 
made our parents feel helpless. He shamed them because they 
didn’t have to money to send me to Earth and back. 



Smythe Farm & Laboratories, Summer- 
February 6, 2202: 

Dear Sekou: 

Dad keeps trying to make me eat something. He killed one of the 
chickens and cooked it in jalapeno sauce. Mother made ice cream 
out of the soy slurry and flavored it with banana. It all seemed like 
a good idea, but I just didn’t feel like eating more than a few bites. 
I said for them to freeze it; maybe tomorrow or in a couple sols. 

Mother said the shot the doctor gave me must be ruining 
my appetite. 



Smythe Farm & Laboratories, 

Summer-February 15, 2202: 

Dear Sekou: 

We went back to the doctor. His name is Pinkerton, I found out. A 
real Company name. Dr. Pinkerton gave me another shot, but this 
time there was a tonic of some kind, too. 

I told him how awful the chemotherapy makes me feel. And he 
doesn’t even guarantee it will work. Obsolete, like most Martian 
stuff, chemotherapy, that makes your hair fall out and you barf all 
the time. He didn’t mention the neotenizing nanotech they do in the 
big expensive Earth orbital hospitals. “Frontier remedies for frontier 
heroes,” he said. Big deal. That’s not the kind of hero I want to be. 



smythe Farm & Laboratories, Summer- 
February 10, 2202: 

Dear Sekou: 

On Earth, they claim people dream in black and white most of the 
time. Maybe that’s how you dream, but, I dream in color, and I have 
dreams of being an explorer. Dreams in red. 

I got thinking about heroes and about, the history of Mars. About 
all the Earth people that were so dedicated to getting to Mars that 
modem people call them “the first. Martians,” even though it was a 
whole century before Jeffrey Allan set the flag of Polymet Mining 
on the face of the planet, and another 50 years before Sagan City 
was founded. 

I got thinking about Sojourner Truth. Not Sojourner the first inde- 
pendent rover to land on Mars; Sojourner the woman. We don’t 
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study much Earth history, but I searched the free network to find 
Eart h-based histories of the African American race (the old-fash- 
ioned Earth term for Kiafricans). What, happened was that the North 
America government declared slavery illegal, but this one woman’s 
master refused to obey the law. So she ran away. She changed her 
name to Sojourner Truth. She became a famous lecturer, traveling 
all over in the name of truth. 

You probably wonder what all this has to do with Sagan City and 
Polymet Mining, but when they were first exploring Mars— not with 
people, but just with robots and stuff— they sent this rover that 
looked at rocks and stuff and told what our atmosphere and soil 
was like. The very first human thing on Mars that was truly inde- 
pendent. They had a lot of ideas to name it, including an Amerind 
scout’s name, Sacagawea. But in the end, they had a contest, and the 
name that won was — Sojourner Truth. There were dozens of other 
exploring rovers to follow, of course: Rocky 7 and 1 1 and 13, and 
Athena, and Robbit, and— you must know about those. 

I t hought that was really cool. I made a little model out of broken 
solar panels and your toy cars. (Well— you didn’t take them with 
you.) I keep it under my skylight so it can look out at sky all mear 
long. Somesol I’ll get around to hooking it up to some good solar 
cells so it will really run. In Borealopolis, the Polymet Mining 
Museum has what they claim is a piece of a solar cell from the orig- 
inal Sojourner. I’m not sure how they got it, since the original rover 
has never actually been found. It’s probably a piece from a proto- 
type, donated from Earth. 

Anyway, rich people collect Mars memorabilia. Like, guns used 
in the Antitrust War of 2139 are in museums in Polaris, and proba- 
bly in a lot of other big cities, but sometimes rich guys have col- 
lections — replicas and even the real thing. 

I can understand this. I have a homemade replica of Sojourner. I 
bet some rich executive in Polaristech would pay millions and mil- 
lions for the real Sojourner rover. 

But nobody would ever be able to find it. It was programmed to 
wander around and sample rocks after it lost contact with Earth. It’s 
buried in the sand by now. 

Millions and millions. Enough to travel to Earth and back, with 
lots left over. 



bmythe Farm & Laboratories, Summer- 
February 11 2202: 

Dear Sekou: 

Well, my hair has almost all fallen out. Before I went to the doc- 
tor, I had it all done in dreads. It looked really sophisticated. Now 
I look hideous. Mother says, “Cheer up, it’ll grow back.” 

When we realized my hair was going, Dad took a holo. I was 
cutting back some morning glory vines and saying, “Farming is 
hard work.” 

I’m so glad Dad understands. Mot her just has a cold heart. 



SmythG Farm & Laboratories, Summer- 
February 11 2202, later: 

Dear big brother 

Why are our Mother and Dad so nice to each other these sols? 



Smythe Farm and Laboratories, Summer- 
February 14, 2202: 

Dear Sekou: 

I guess this disease makes you paranoid. I’ve never actually 
known anybody who was paranoid, but it is mentioned a lot in 



But lets talk mare about Earth 

and why I’d rather 016 than go there, 

even if it’s where you live. 



history books, particularly of the 20th and 21st century. I think 
I’m paranoid. 

They broke it to me (big surprise) that I’m going back to Earth. 
Or anyway, they’re going to try to send me back to Earth. But there’s 
something else. Dad traded a packet of our best bean seed stock for 
a bunch of useless squash blossoms he got from the Watson family. 

He made this bouquet of them. Put them in a jar on the table. 
Mother cried when she saw them. I hope she appreciated them; 
Dad’s so generous. 

She left them there two whole sols before we stuffed them with 
beans and baked them for dinner. 

What’s going on? Dad was never the type for romantic gestures. 
Is Mother going to get pregnant again? I told you before that 
“Kapera” means “the last one,” but maybe now they changed their 
mind. It makes me feel kind of shuddery. Like they were planning 
to replace me. 



Smythe Farm & Laboratories, Summer- 
February 14, 2202, later in the sol: 

But that’s OK, I decided. They need somebody to go on. Dad is a 
good parent, and I guess Mother’s heart is in the right place, even if 
they’re wrong about sending me away. And maybe I will go to 
Earth, and survive, and grow up. Then when I come back to Mars 
(because hell or high winds I’m going to, no matter how much 
studying and work I have to do to be able to sell my services to the 
Companies), maybe I’ll have a little brother or sister. 

I’m beginning to feel a little better. But Dr. Pinkerton says I have 
to feel rotten to get at the cancerous cells and make them feel even 
rottener. So I suppose I’ll be going in for another round. 



bmythe Farm & Laboratories, Summer- 
February 17, 2202: 

Dear Sekou: 

They came out with it. They’re sending me to an Earth orbit hos- 
pital that takes Martian patients. I’ll be treated there, cured. And 
then rehabilitated to go to Earth to live. My grandmother (whom 
I’ve seen pictures and tapes of) will take care of me as I acclima- 
tize to Earth gravity, although I’ll never be very strong, according to 
Mother. Being preadolescent will be an advantage. 

They want to do this soon. They showed me the letter from Dr. 
Pinkerton, and he says it has to be done before Summer-May. He 
says otherwise I won’t survive the six-month trip, and anyway that’s 
the travel window. 

We’re leaving the time of long shadows, the low barometer sols. 
By Summer-May, the shadows will be growing shorter, and so will 
my time on our home world, Sekou, on the only home world I ever 



wanted. Goodbye polar caps and long starry winters, goodbye pink- 
amber summers when the sun draws a platinum ring all the way 
round the sky. Goodbye my chances of searching for fossils in Valles 
Marinaris, of seeing the top of the biggest volcano in the solar sys- 
tem, of finding the Sojourner Rover that won Earth’s heart to make 
Mars a human place. Goodbye to my few short sols of happiness; 
hello to endless “ days ” as an eternal exile. 

I’m so ashamed to be weak and cry like this. This wrist computer 
is so old it’ll probably get tears in it and stop. I hope you, and I, can 
still read this— when I get to Earth. 



Smythe Farm & Laboratories, 

Summer-February 21, 2202: 

Dear Sekou: 

Mother and Dad have been fighting. It’s probably Mother’s fault. 
She’s so bossy about everything. It had something to do with money, 
I tried to listen, but they shut up all of a sudden and went out to the 
greenhouse. They’re out there now. I listened to them a little 
while — but though I could hear their words, I couldn’t understand 
what they were talking about. They know a little bit of some other 
languages — English and Japanese and Baduma. I finally got too 
tired and went to bed. 



Smythe Farm & Laboratories, Summer- 
February 22, 2202: 

Dear Sekou: 

I found this creepy letter addressed to Mother and Dad from 
something called the Personality Preservation Software Corpora- 
tion. I shouldn’t be spying, you would probably say, but I bet you’d 
do the same if you were still on Mars, and Mother and Dad were act- 
ing so weird. 

The letter says that for umpteen thousand francs they can make 
a record of a person’s voice, thinking patterns, knowledge, train- 
ing, their whole personality, in other words; and then download it 
into an autonomous rover to explore Mars. They called this an Eter- 
nal Memorial Reconstruction Rover. 

Sekou, I have this horrible feeling this has something to do 
with me. 



smythe Farm & Laboratories, Summer- 
February 23, 2202: 

Dear Sekou: 

How I wish you were here, big brother, to tell me what I should do! 
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Mother will never be able to tTSCG me. 

I didn’t, go to Equatorial City. 

I’m on the rocket plane to Sagan City. 



I admit it. I’ve been eavesdropping again. I stayed in the green- 
house after teatime yestersol, and sure enough, they came in, argu- 
ing just like last night. At first, I couldn’t figure out what the dis- 
agreement was. Then Mother said, “It’s settled, Joseph, I’m going 
with her and you’re cashing in. We can get the most money for you.” 
Cashing in can only mean one thing, Sekou. Maybe you didn’t 
learn this before you left Mars, but people sell themselves to one or 
another of the companies to come here, and then earn their freedom 
and their homestead, if they choose to live outside the cities, by 
working it off. Mother and Dad earned their freedom when I was 
less than a mear old; then they started saving to buy our homestead 
from the Company. 

Dad’s voice was so low I almost didn’t hear what he said next. 
“There has to be another solution, Miriam. I can’t bear thinking I’ll 
never see you or her again.” 

“In the name of heaven, tell me what it is!” 

Dad didn’t say anything. 

I’d so much rather it was him that was coming with me. 

No, big brother, that’s wrong. I can’t bear that I’m going at all. A 
family should be together. There has to be another solution. 

Meantime, I have a fever. I had a headache all sol, so I took my 
temperature. And I looked in the mirror. I look gray and skinny. 
Maybe it’s the spring light. 



bmvthe Farm & Laboratories, Summer- 
February 24, 2202: 

Dear Sekou: 

I slept all sol and they didn’t even wake me up, just left some 
greens and frostwheat groats by my bed. I used to like greens. 

Then when night came, I couldn’t sleep, so I went and snooped 
some more. I found what I was afraid of. In the computer are ticket 
numbers for Mother and me to go to Equatorial City, and then to 
Earth Orbital, a hospital station. There are also open-end ticket 
numbers to go t o Earth surface. No date. 

Mother and Dad will never see each other again. I will never see 
my beloved Father again. 

How can they do this to me? How can they do it to ws? 

Brother, help me! 



Smythe Farm & Laboratories, Summer- 
February 27, 2202: 

Dear Sekou: 

I’m going to do this. I won’t record it until it’s done, because 
Mother might get suspicious. She’s so snoopy, she has no respect at 
all for my privacy. 
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But if I’m going to do it, it will have to be before we go to see that 
stupid doctor again. And I will eat my greens and even those yicky 
yams the way Mother cooks them, and the verre de terre souffle 
and the works. I sure will need my strength. 



Somewhere in the upper atmosphere of 
the Northern Hemisphere, Summer-March 5, 
2202 : 

Dear Sekou: 

I made it! I made it! I’m on a rocket plant;. 

The last week has been exciting enough to keep me from feeling 
sick very much. I wrote down the numbers for the travel tickets 
Mother reserved for us and put it in my school bag. I took my books 
out of the bag and hid them in the bottom of my closet. Then 1 
packed some clothes and seeds for trade in the bag. 

Do they teach you about Martian history like we learn about 
Earth history? I feel awful that you know so little about your home 
planet. We’ll have to discuss this when I become rich and pay your 
way to Mars. 

I’m going to do that, you know. 

The biggest difficulty was not the t ickets, or even ID. My passport 
was in the databanks just like Mother’s. So, since I was using my 
own ticket, I could t ravel without Mother. 

It was almost like Dad knew what I was planning. Mother has 
stopped involving me in the sol-to-sol operation of die greenhouse or 
the naked environment plants, or even consulting me in the care of 
my own little plots. Dad is, of course, more considerate; he keeps up 
the pretense that I have a future on Mars. But yestersol he took 
Mother into the old middle-pressure greenhouse (the little one they 
built when they first arrived here) and got her involved in a long dis- 
cussion. I tiptoed away, grabbed the bag I had packed, and off I went. 

No, I didn’t go hiking off in an environment suit like some crash 
victim. I st ole the rover and drove it to Polans, to the launch station. 

I programmed it to come back to the homestead, of course. And 
I left a nice note, so they won’t think I was kidnapped. 

Mother will never be able to trace me. I didn’t go to Equatorial 
City. 

I’m on the rocket plane to Sagan City. 

The launch area was pretty exciting. I was so surprised at how r 
adult they treated me, as if I knew all the safety procedures, which 
of course I do — in theory. I mean, I study these things in school. 
The rocket plane is launched on a precise arc to land at its desti- 
nation. When it gets there, it deploys parachutes to brake, and then 
the wings extend to guide it to the landing field. 

I’m excited about the landing. It’ll be night when we get there, 
and I’ll be able to see all the city lights. The launch was impressive; 
lots of noise and acceleration, but not much view because we 
gained altitude too fast for much of a view of Borealopolis. 




Ares Vallis will look different from how it would have looked to 
Pathfinder (if Pathfinder’s cameras had been deployed). The area is 
still a flood plain, of course, with a variety of rocks from all over. 
Before the landing, according to a site I looked at when I got inter- 
ested in Sojourner, there was a mqjor disagreement over whether 
it was a flood plain, or whether the fluvial pattern was from a vol- 
canic eruption. Of course they learned almost immediately that it 
was from flooding. Which made Mars much more interesting to 
those old Earthlings who never considered anything interesting 
unless it was like Earth — wet. 

I’m on my way. 

And even if Mother decides to follow me, she’ll have a hard time, 
because I gave her electronic ticket numbers to a new immigrant 
in Polaris. 



Sagan City, Summer-March 6, 2202: 

Dear Sekou: 

I had some windowplant seed I used as cowrie to get a bed last 
night. The hosteler didn’t know what they were, but he accessed 
his net, he found out how unusual they were, and was glad to 
take them. 

The hotel was cheap, but a little scary. There were two immi- 
grants there who got to Mars and wanted to renege on their con- 
tracts to Manifeast-Frostline Company. At first they were very quiet, 
but somebody in the bar recognized them and called the city police, 
who of course wouldn’t enforce a company contract, but did tip off 
the Manifeast enforcers. There was almost a shootout. 

Breakfast was lettuce, onions, and squash simmered in soy milk. 
They use a lot of Earth plants here; quite exotic. 

I’m into my environment suit and off to the Pathfinder site. It’s 
less than a kilometer from the city biome. 



Pathfinder Site, Summer-March 6, 2202, 
later in the sol: 

Sekou: 

This isn’t working out as I expected. A kilometer is a long way to 
walk in an environment suit. When I got here, there was just the 
plaque, which said ON OR AROUND THIS SITE, THE HISTORIC 
PATHFINDER MISSION LANDED, JULY 4, 1997. THE LANDER 
HAS BEEN MOVED TO THE SAGAN MUSEUM ON FIRST 
STREET; THE SOJOURNER ROVER HAS NEVER BEEN FOUND. 

That’s all I’m going to record tosol. My stomach hurts and I think 
I better head back to the dome. 



baqan City, Pathfinder Trust Museum, 
Summer-March 7, 2202: 

Sekou, my dear brother 

Elder Adelia has finally gone to her room and I feel safe to bring 
out my diary. Oh, boy! If I was afraid of Mother getting a hold of it— 
if these holy guys here ever saw what I’ve got planned, I’d be freeze 
dried, fried, and hung out to flap in the dust. 

I just reread what I wrote on Summer-March 6. “My stomach 
hurts” — what an understatement! I realized my leukemia was mak- 
ing me feel bad, so I figured maybe tosol wasn’t the sol to go dig- 
ging in the fines for Sojourner. I thought I’d go back to the hotel and 
use the last of my cowrie to get another room for the night. 

On the way, though, I noticed people staring at me. I had heard 
that Kiafricans were uncommon in some Martian cities, but some 
of the people staring and pointing were also Kiafrican. 

Then it hit me. I needed to hit a news equiosk, fast. I didn’t dare 



use my account, that is, the Smythe family’s account, to pay for the 
jack, so I looked for a public library. I don’t know how it is on 
Earth, big brother, or for that matter Luna or the orbital colonies, 
but on Mars most of the public libraries are run by Mormonite 
Jesuits. In fact, the Sagan Memorial Museum is run by Mormonite 
Jesuits. I forgot— you probably don’t know about ancient reli- 
gions. To make a long story short, the Mormons and the Jesuits 
were both really very sexist, meaning they didn’t let women do 
much of the leadership stuff. If you studied history in the Earth 
school, they taught you that sects like that had a lot of computer 
trouble in the middle 21st century. Something called IRS was tap- 
ping their money files. I think IRS was a computer virus. Anyway 
the people in those religions got a bad case of IRS and the law 
wanted to arrest them and put them in quarantine. So the leaders 
of the Mormons and the Jesuits decided to come to Mars and set 
up colonies for religious freedom. Neither group had enough 
money to launch a large-scale emigration and settlement mission, 
so they pooled their resources. 

The funny thing is that once they got to Mars, they were sepa- 
rated from their home offices so much that they got to electing their 
own padres and CEOs, and now there are more madres running 
their show than padres. Which proves something, I forget what. 

There are private libraries, but they are run by subscription, 
and you can’t jack in unless you have an account. And the 
private libraries don’t like the public libraries; they say it’s 
unfair competition. 

So I couldn’t find a public library at the hotel, or in the biome the 
hotel was in, and I had to spend more precious cowrie (the seeds) 
to chute into the cavern section of town, which is where I ran in the 
library, ignoring the human attendant, grabbed free goggles, and 
got the daily news. There was my picture, one my Dad had taken. I 
was pruning some vines, and I turned to the camera and said some- 
thing stupid like, “Farming is big business on Mars.” I don’t remem- 
ber ever saying anything that stupid, but I must have, because there 
was the video. And a big headline, IF YOU SEE THIS CHILD. 

Oh, no! This is the absolute first time I’d appeared in a public 
posting, and it was because I had done something wrong! I wanted 
my first appearance to be there because my experiments with 
bloodplants had won a Westinghouse Award, or because I had 
located a major new aquifer. 

I had been reported missing, of course. Mother was videoed hold- 
ing back tears (insincere tears, no doubt), saying I had been kid- 
napped and the house robbed too. The kidnapper had taken undis- 
closed equipment and used an open ticket to Soochow. 

Sekou, if I ever meet you, I’m sure you’ll laugh and laugh at how 
stupid I had been not to realize they would report me missing. It’s 
nice that they missed me, of course. But of course they were legally 
bound to report me to the Company; though I was a bom free- 
woman, still the company has first rights should I decide to become 
indentured. And the Company would spread it on the newsnet, even 
if they hadn’t. 

I crossreffed all the majors in the posting, and nowhere was it 
mentioned that I had leukemia. I don’t know why they left that out. 

Sekou, I have to tell you the most awful thing I did. When I left 
home, I stole Mother’s environment suit. She was going to get me a 
new one, because I had outgrown my five-mear suit. Still, she would 
be caught short without this one, and it will take all summer to 
order up a new one. I was sharing this one with her, which was awk- 
ward, because when you come in, you know, you have to throw it 
in the deduster, and it takes just hours to get most of the dust out, 
and if you don’t, it wears out very quickly at the seals and seams. 

On Luna, they are developing ones that have their own onboard 
dedusters, some kind of nanotech thing. But you know Martian 
bureaucrats, no nanotech frills for “our people"! 

Geez, I must be better, or I wouldn’t be gabbing away like this. 

I went out to the Pathfinder site in Mother’s environment suit. I 
sure was glad I had obeyed her and put it in the deduster right after 
the last time I wore it. That was the night they were in the high- 
pressure greenhouse talking about me. It fit fine, worked fine, but 
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kept reporting problems with my vitals. It wasn’t telling me any- 
thing I didn’t know. I started back to the tramway (there’s a little rail 
car that takes you to and from the site) and the next thing I knew — 
You know, it’s hard to sit down in an environment suit, and a good 
thing, too, because you’re likely to run out of solar energy and just 
freeze to the ground. 

I kept telling myself, “Kapera, get up! Make your daddy proud of 
you! You can do it!” 

But I couldn’t get up. The suit was kind of heavy and of course 
hard to bend around the knees. I started crying, and my nose ran 
and I couldn’t wipe it, and my faceplate got all smeary. 

Pretty soon two people came up, squatted beside me, and pressed 
their faceplates to mine. The one with the woman’s voice said that 
the park site was closing for the sol, would open tomorrow at nine. 
I tried to get up, though I didn’t have any idea where I’d go. The 
woman asked me if I was OK. Well, did I look OK? I mean really! 

This gave me the energy to get up again, because I thought they 
would surely connect me with that girl who was missing from 
Smythe Homestead in Borealopolis, and turn me in. I didn’t say any- 
thing, but got up. I was standing, and then I fell over again. This 
time, I just couldn’t get my legs under me. 

The woman said, “Oh! Careful! You’ll rip your suit.” 

Which was silly. Who ever heard of a Seal's Roebuck environment 
suit ripping? Cheap ones, maybe, but my parents buy quality when 
it comes to equipment. 

The woman pulled me to my feet and let me lean against her. 
“What’s your name?” 

I didn’t know what to do, so I very carefully used my toe to draw 
in the dust: SEKOU. 

I figured she couldn’t see through my faceplate, and anyway with 
my hair all gone she’d think I was a boy. Sorry I used your name, big 
brother, but I had to think fast. I wanted them to leave me alone, but 
I was afraid if they did, I wouldn’t have to strength to make it back 
to the platform from which the tramway ran. 

“Walter, this poor child is hurt!” 

That was when I noticed the blood on the inside of my faceplate. 
I must have gotten a nose bleed. Dam it! 

I focused on their nameplates. They must have had something to 
do with the museum because they had names over their hearts, 
ELDER ADELIA and PADRE WALTER. 

Oh, great. I had fallen into the hands of a bunch of missionaries. 
By some miracle, they weren’t the sort that had head computers 
tuned day and night, so they hadn’t seen the “missing or kidnapped 
child” appeal. 

I suppose that’s the religion thing, or maybe they’re just poor. 
Anyway, they took me back to the museum, which is inside its 
own small biome, and the padre made me some kind of home- 
brewed liquor with herbs in it. Called it Hyper K. 

“The original shroom was from Earth, but Mai's gravity and muta- 
tions have changed it. I call it ‘Papa Mars Welcome Wagon gift to 
humanity.’” He had a little nip himself, and seemed much happier 
after that. 

It tasted sweet, but with a bubbly bite to it. I felt like sleeping 
after I drank the Hyper K, and when I woke up, this is what I heard: 
She: “He can’t be. The kidnapped child was a girl.” 

He: “Are you sure he’s a boy? Sekou is a boy’s name, but you know 
how those uplanders are. They got some gritty weird customs.” 
“Sekou is a boy’s name. Look it up in your database.” 

“You’re right. And the missing child’s name was Kapera Smythe. 
Still, maybe he, she, whatever, is afraid to tell us the real name. 
Maybe Sekou is afraid the kidnapper will come back. Or maybe 
Sekou wasn’t really kidnapped — ” 

There was a pause while they both reaccessed the newsnet. 
Finally, Elder Adelia said, “They seem pretty sure it was a kidnap- 
ping. I still think we should call Solaranics and pass on the infor- 
mation about this child.” 

“I guess. Still— the kid was bleeding. Maybe the parents— or own- 
ers— were cruel and the child has run away for a reason.” He took 
another swig of the Hyper K. I knew it was the Hyper K, because I 



could smell the sweet-biting smell all the way down the hall. 

“That stuff is making you paranoid! Let’s let the poor boy sleep 
and hear his story at breakfast.” 

Sekou, I’m sitting here scared to death. What kind of a story can 
I feed them that they won’t send me back home? 

Maybe I should go back home. 

I have time to sleep, though. My stomach hulls. My nose won’t 
stop bleeding. Why do I have to be sick? 

I can’t go home. They will be so angry at me. And Mother and Dad 
will be split up forever and I’ll have to go to a stinking orbital hos- 
pital, and then live on Earth the rest of my life. 

My life— 



Sagan Memorial Station Museum, March 
7, 2202, I think: 

Dear Sekou: 

I don’t know how you expect me to record in a diary when I’m so 
sick and confused. Oh, all right, I guess it was my idea in the first 
place. 

I fell asleep for a little while, but my stomach hurt so much I woke 
up early. I heard them talking again. 

She: “Sekou is a boy’s name all right ! Sekou is the name of Kapera 
Smythe’s brother.” 

He: “All right, all right. So we call Celllechnio, who owned the 
parents’ contract. Or should we call our own Company?" 

She: “I say talk to Madre Naomi. We’ve already taken too much 
into our own hands by keeping this from the Mission. You and I may 
not see eye to eye on doctrine, but we have a responsibility to the 
Mission. And we can’t keep him — or her — in the Museum dormi- 
tory without letting somebody in authority know.” 

He: “Urn, why don’t you call. I’m not sure I can face up to this.” 

I heard enough, Sekou. I figured in a minute they were going to 
come in and pull down my drawers to find out if I was Kapera or 
Sekou. I got out of the hammock, stuffed my environment suit into 
the backpack, and peeked out the door. 

They were standing in a low hallway. It looked like we were in a 
part of the building that had a soil roof, though the Museum itself 
is an independent above-ground biome with its own greenhouse, 
attached to the city biome with a long inflated tube. I hate those 
things; the pressure is always way too low and it hulls my ears. And 
they’re cold! 

She was saying, “Padre, I know you’re crazy about kids, but this 
isn’t a stray iguana some fanner lost that you can make into a pet.” 

“I just worry about why they want him back, Adelia. What if that 
wasn’t really his father? Suppose he’s a Company child?” 

“Don’t believe everything you access on the yellow sites, Padre.” 

I tiptoed back into the little cell where I’d slept. The nap had made 
me feel a lot better. I noticed a backpack hung on a hook on the 
back of the door. While I could still hear voices, I very quietly took 
the backpack down and went through it. 

Oh, Sekou! Please don’t be too ashamed of me, going through a 
stranger’s things, and a good person’s too, who helped me when 1 
was in trouble. I know I condemned Mother for t rying to violate my 
privacy by accessing my diary. But I had to figure out a way so they 
wouldn’t turn me in, so I had to find out as much as I could about 
these people. I was desperate! 

The backpack belonged to Elder Adelia. In an outer pocket was 
an old-fashioned plastic smart plate, and I was pretty sure it would 
have the key codes to all the rooms in the museum. 

I hung the backpack back up and thought fast. The way to leave 
was blocked; Elder Adelia and Padre Walter were standing in the 
hallway. Elder Adelia was saying, “Well, then let’s just talk to him. 
If he’s a runaway, surely he’ll tell us why, and we can check out his 
story.” And I heard their footsteps shuffling down the hall. 

I shoved t he smart plate in my jumpsuit pocket and lay back on 
the bed, trying to look as if I had just waked up. 



“I want to Stay on Mars! Mars is my 
home!” “If you had been rTIGant-tO live on 
Mars, you wouldn’t be SICK.” 



She spoke first, “Sekou, are you rested up from your nap? You 
want some more soup? We wanted to ask you a few questions.” 

I didn’t say anything. 

He said, “Elder Adelia and I wondered if you were maybe lost Can 
we help you get back to your parents?” 

I still didn’t say anything. I had an idea 

“A boy your age alone, of course we wondered if you had got sep- 
arated from your family,” Elder Adelia continued soothingly. 

But I wasn’t soothed. I said nothing. 

“Maybe he speaks Amtrav,” said Padre Walter. “Sorquel vwey a 
habin tey?” 

I stared at them. 

He tried several other languages, including English, which I do 
know pretty well. 

He apparently had one of those quick-study chips, or maybe he had 
done a lot of deep learning. He certainly knew a lot of ways to ask 
questions that were none of his business. 

Finally Elder Adelia chipped in. Between the two of them, I bet 
they tried 20 different languages. I just stared at them. 

“Do you understand us at all, honey?” she asked. 

I stared at them, then nodded yes. 

“Oh my stars! Can you talk, Sekou?” 

I slowly shook my head: No. 

I tried not to giggle at their expressions. 

“What do we do now, Walt?” 

“I think we have to take him to the Madre Generale. Sekou, gather 
your tilings. We are going to take you to a lady who can help you get 
back with your parents.” 

“Ask him why he ran away.” 

“You ask him." 

I looked at them with tire biggest eyes 1 could manage. 

She said, “Sekou, were you kidnapped, or did you run away?” 

I looked at her and shrugged. 

“You ran away? Why? Were you afraid of someone or something?” 
I nodded emphatically. 

Well, Sekou, it was true. I was afraid of leukemia, and afraid I’d be 
sent to Earth Orbital Hospital. 

I knew I was in trouble if I ever got to see Madre Naomi. She didn’t 
sound like the type with the warmth of solar kindness in her heart 
So I followed them down the hallway, and into the tube. Once we 
got to the city, I waited until we were at a busy intersection: people 
and mini-rovers all going every which way. I chose the darkest cor- 
ridor I could see and ran like Phobos. 

They were old people, and although I was sick, I was young and 
small. When I thought I had lost them, I put on my environment suit 
and slipped out an airlock. 

Where am I now? you wonder, big brother. 

Well, I’m right back at, the museum. I waited until dark — there’s 
been a local storm that blocks most starlight, and neither of the 
moons were up, I told you I was good at divining. Dad says I have 
this magnetic sixth sense. I found the door to the museum in the twi- 
light by following the edge of the main biome, then the connecting 
tubes. I figured they’d never look for me outside. 1 huddled in the 



shadow of a model of the Face, hoping my power wouldn’t give out 
before dark. 

It didn’t. 

I’m inside the museum. 



baqan Memorial Museum, Summer-April 3, 

2202p 

Dear Sekou: 

I’m in the museum, but I’m also in serious trouble. 

To start with, I’ll have to leave and find somewhere else to go in 
about seven hours, when the museum opens to tourists. 

But worse, they turn off the airhandlers at night, which is not a 
huge threat; I’ve spent time in our medium-pressure greenhouse 
and got no more problems than nosebleeds. But there are two other 
problems: One, the outer dome, the flydome, sort of collapses in on 
itself; during the day it’s like a big fat balloon against the low out- 
side ambient pressure. At night, it’s still inflated, but it’s not blown 
up as big. It kind of drapes against the front entry and I can’t get out. 
If I should want to. Second, there is no heat! I’m shivering already, 
despite making a tent out of every blanket I could find in their dor- 
mitory. I suppose it won’t get down to Mars ambient before morn- 
ing, but it will surely be cold enough to freeze H 2 0. 

And it will surely freeze me. 



Saqan Memorial Museum, Summer-April 3, 
2202: 

Dear Sekou: 

I wrapped some of the blankets around me — even the hammocks, 
which I took down from their hooks — and searched the whole 
museum for some way to keep from freezing. I was a little worried 
about low air pressure, too, but I figured the museum couldn’t be that 
leaky. 

My teet h were chattering, and to tell the truth, I didn’t feel very 
good, either. This leukemia tiling comes and goes. Sometimes I get 
hot and cold, hot and cold. 

Like now. 

So anyway, I went exploring. 

I made a discovery. 

As I emerged from the preparation rooms, which is where the 
hammocks were strung, t he first tiling I saw was a giant picture of 
Carl Sagan and a bronze inscription explaining why the city was 
named aft er him. In case you have not heard of him, apparently he 
was an Earth man who pressed for exploration of the solar system 
back before the space age. Then you come into a central hall, and 
my heart almost jumped out of my chest There was Sojourner, right 
next to its lander. I thought: There goes my plan for discovering the 
historic rover. 
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I wished like heck that the docents weren’t turned off for the night 
so I could hear what they had to say. 

But I had more important problems, so I prowled around in the 
dark. You’d think they’d leave enough heat on so the water pipes in 
the preparation room wouldn’t freeze up, but I’d looked, and they 
kept their water supply in insulated containers. They must tnick 
the waste back into the city to be recycled. 

Then I got a funny idea. 

Maybe some of the batteries in the rover were still alive, and I 
could get enough juice from them to stay warm somehow. 

That was when I discovered that the rover was just a model. It 
must have been built from photoimages and blueprints sent from 
Earth. Not the real thing. 

I kind of wondered how dim these people were. Couldn’t they do 
some kind of computer modeling from orbit to find dust patterns 
that might be covering the two crafts? 

But I figured this wasn’t the time to give up. I went to the gift shop 
and found a souvenir poster they sold to tourists. I had to find a sky- 
light to read it by; fortunately Phobos was sailing along overhead 
right then. They said the lander actually had been located; in 2088, 
a photographer from Solar Geographic had noticed the camera and 
antenna sticking out; the rest was so covered with dust it looked 
like just another funny-shaped rock, but the rover had wandered 
around so much that nobody knew where exactly it might be. The 
lander site was marked with a bronze tablet, but they didn’t want 
to spoil the site by excavating for Sojourner. I tried not to smile: 
they would never find it. I would. 

Well, if the lander was real, maybe it had some power in it. 

But it didn’t It was old; it was for history and education only. 

I was thinking of putting my environment suit back on and trying 
to stay warm that way, although the batteries would be drained long 
before solbreak. Or I go back the way I came, try to get back into 
the city dome before I froze or my batteries ran down. 

I was feeling like I wanted to throw up, and those hot-cold spells 
were coming again. The whole museum smelled like ozone dust 
and cold, and then I caught a whiff of something else, something- 
organic. 

It was Padre Walter’s Hyper K. Maybe I should have another swig 
of that. I hadn’t eaten anything for hours — hadn’t been hungry, with 
the nausea. But maybe die Hyper K would help me think. 

I didn’t even need the light of Phobos through the skylight. I just 
followed my nose. 

One of the offices had a huge glass jug, almost a meter tall, with 
a spout at the bottom. It looked like it would hold about 50 liters, 
and somebody had painted SOL TEA in funny old-fashioned letters 
on it. I went through the desk drawers and found a cup, then drew 
myself a mug of the yicky stuff. 

I was about to raise it to my lips when something made me stop. 

Why was it still liquid? 

Surely it didn’t have that much alcohol on it. Dad used to give me 
phoboshine for toothache when I was little, and that was really 



strong. Even that might have frozen on a cold night in a museum. 

I sniffed, then tasted. 

It was warm. 

Of course! It was fermenting! 

I chugged the whole cup down, then held my hands over my 
mouth to keep from upchucking it. Gradually, the heat of it warmed 
my belly and hands and even my toes. 

I didn’t need any more clues. I went back to the preparation room 
and got all the blankets I could find, then made a nice little tent by- 
draping them over the Hyper K jug. 

It took a long time for the tent to warm up, but I had a few more 
glasses of the Hyper K, and fell really deep asleep. Then I got up and 
raided the food vending machines in the lobby. I had to use the 
Smythe family credit number, but it’ll be a while before my parents 
think to look at that, and by that time — ta DAH! 

Did I mention that your little sister is a brilliant dowser? 

And now I’ve got to go. I hear their computer has turned on the 
air handlers. 



Pathfinder Site, Summer-April 4, 2202, 
early morning: 

Dear big brother 

Well, they were right. Sojourner isn’t here. 

I walked all over the site, using my dowsing sense. This was my 
whole plan: Sojourner had even a little bit of juice left in its bat- 

teries, I might be able to sense it just as I sense the presence of 
water in the soil around our homestead. 

But I felt nothing. Nothing. 

Where did you go, little Rover? 

I’m tired. Today is the beginning of the week, and tourists will 
start pouring in from all over Mars and maybe even very rich peo- 
ple from Earth. If I wait here in the open, I’ll be spotted. 

Or I could mingle with the tourists and hope those two religious 
numbers don’t come out here to the site every day. I guess I have to 
wait until night, then go back to the museum. Maybe tosol. 



OdQdn Memorial Museum, Summer-April 4, 
2202 : 

Dear Sekou, 

It’s night now. I’m in big trouble with Elder Adelia and Padre Walt, 
but that’s the least of my griefs. 

After I finished my previous diary entry tosol, I figured I’d just 
wander around and pretend to be a tourist. If Elder Adelia or Padre 
Walter turned up, well, I’d just hide behind a rock or take a long 
hike. My suit was charging in the sun; it was dusty, but not actually 
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leaking, and I could wait until the end of the business sol. Food 
and water was a worse problem; the suit is pretty good at recy- 
cling fluids, but I was getting hungry, despite the queasy feeling in 
my stomach. 

I kept trying to get a feeling about what was under my feet— you 
know, like a little buzz from the battery of Sojourner. But all I felt 
was that the place was empty, hollow. 

I knew it was a bad idea to sit down— you can tear your suit, and 
the insulation gets compressed and robs your body of heat — but 
I just had to rest. I closed my eyes for a few minutes, and when I 
opened them, I saw — Sojourner! 

No. I saw two Sojourners. No, three. Five. Oh, no, bunches 
of them. 

And they were the wrong size. They were little teeny ones, small 
enough for me to pick up in two hands. And the solar panels looked 
wrong, too. 

They were very modem high-efficiency solar panels, like the 
ones Mother and I saw at the Polaris commercial fest, and said we 
couldn’t afford. 

I staggered to my feet and chased one down. It put its APXS on 
me, then backed away, as if startled. I grabbed it and looked 
it over. 

It had a name and number engraved on the frame: Hamm Munnix 
Herzberg, 2190-2196. 

I let it go and chased down another. This one backed away from 
me, and if it had been an iguana, it would have been hissing. But 
it was much the same, except this one was Anna Li Markham, 
2179-2184. 

I probably would have looked at every single miniature 
Sojourner on the site, and there were around 30 of them, except 
that a heavy hand fell on my shoulder. 

I was spun around and nearly dropped the miniature rover I was 
looking at just then. Two familiar voices came over my radio, “What 
are you doing here?” and “Poor kid; he looks confused.” 

They babbled together so much I couldn’t make out half they 
were saying. 

“Why did you ran away?” Elder Adelia asked sternly. 

“Let him be,” said Padre Walt. “Can’t you see he’s totally disori- 
ented? Probably dehydrated, and half-frozen, not to speak of daz- 
zled by too much sun.” 

“Yeah, and by a couple quarts of your hooch he snitched last 
night, too. Walt, we’ve got to get him back to the Madre before you 
turn him into an alcoholic.” 

Padre Walt started dusting off my suit with his hands, as if that 
would do a bit of good. “Tell us where you came from, big guy.” 

I wasn’t anybody’s big guy, and I wasn’t giving away any secrets, 
or admitting I could talk. I just shook my head, which isn’t easy in 
an environment suit. 

“Come on with us,” said Elder Adelia. She grabbed my hand 
firmly. “You can’t bring that inside; it’s looking for its big sister." 

How could I be so dumb? Of course they would be looking for 



the Sojourner rover. They must be using these small units lor that. 
The tourists would love that. 

I had a lot of questions, but I still thought I was better off pre- 
tending to be mute. 

The minute they got me back inside the museum, they dragged 
me back into the office. Elder Adelia undid my faceplate and yanked 
my environment suit off so hard I was afraid it would tear. She 
undid her own faceplate, and said. “There! You’ll have a hard time 
running away again without this!” And before I could react, she and 
Padre Walt swept out and slammed the door shut. In fact, locked it. 

I’ve been in here all day. Trying to work up the nerve to jack into 
their files for a while; did so finally; found out nothing except that 
they’re using those little rovers to look for fossils as well as for the 
original Sojourner. Which I had already figured out. 

Padre Walt came back twice and brought me sandwiches and a 
mug of Hyper K. I’m beginning to like the stuff. 

Kombucha, I think he said. The starter “shroom” somebody 
brought from Earth was called kombucha. 

I feel pretty good, but I’m sleepy. 



Sagan Memorial Museum, Summer-April 
4, 2202: 

Deal 1 Sekou: 

Well, I did learn this much: Hyper K gives you gas. Somebody told 
me gas was no big thing on Earth — the atmospheric pressure is so 
high. But we keep our buildings at about the level it would be at four 
thousand meters above the surface of Earth, so gas is really — 
explosive. 

I woke up with stomach cramps, and at first I thought the 
leukemia was doing its final number on me. But then I heard my 
stomach rumble, and I burped and farted and that made me think 
about fermentation, and — well, I think I’m OK for the moment. 

Think I’ll go through their private files after all. Elder Adelia 
seems to use the same key for the door and for the jack. 



baqan Memorial Museum, Summer-April 4, 
2202: 

Good bye Sekou. 

I believed in you. 

I believed what they told me. They said they sent you to Earth. 

I was curious about the little Sojourners, see, about what they 
had found and why they couldn’t find the real Sojourner. So I inno- 
cently — oh boy, so innocently— stalled scrolling through those files. 

It’s called the Personality Preseivation Software Corporation. The 
rovers are Eternal Memorial Reconstruction Rovers. 

You know what a euphemism is? 

I think they meant to download my personality into one of these 
rovers. 

No, I didn’t find you among the 40 Sojourner miniature rovers. 
You’re on a Rocky 13, rolling around the South Pole, counting lay- 
ers of ice and dust, trying to date the polar cap. 

Only it isn’t you. It can’t be. Even the orbital AI scientists haven’t 
got to the point where they actually can reconstruct a person’s 
mind and personality. They just used your voice and some of 
your personality quirks. I found out, for example, that you were 
quick to jump to conclusions, and that you loved tilapia with spice 
beny sauce. 

So the Rocky 13 that has your name on it — oh, give me a break! 

You, my brother, my real brother, died in 2197. On the way to 
Earth. By yourself. Mother didn’t volunteer to go with you as she has 
with me. 

And now I’m going to die, too. Alone. 

Someone’s coming to get me. 
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S3q3n Memorial Museum, April 4, 2202, late 
night? 

But I might as well keep recording. My thoughts are important to 
me, if to nobody else. 

They found me, of course. Mother and Dad, I mean. There’s a dust 
storm starting, and the reception was poor, but they scolded me and 
said they’re coming for me. Mother really ground it in that they would 
have to leave the experimental window plants and maybe lose the 
whole crop, and somebody from Watson Farm would have to come 
in and feed the fish. And if they can’t get through the global storm by 
the sol after tomorrow (because all sky traffic is grounded, and most 
rovers, too), I’ll miss the window to Earth. And on top of that, I squan- 
dered two perfectly good, very expensive tickets that were supposed 
to take us to Hellas Spaceport. Dad didn’t say much. He just shook 
his head. 

I felt so miserable. 

“Why?” Mother asked. 

I didn’t say anything. 

Elder Adelia had been skulking around the room, and she piped up 
and said, “You can’t expect the poor mute dear—” 

“She’s not mute!” Mother barked. 

For the first time, Dad said something, “Girl, what kind of non- 
sense have you been feeding these poor people? First you tell them 
you’re your older brother who’s gone to Earth, then you pretend 
you can’t talk.” 

It was too much. I felt my chest heave, my throat knot up. “He didn’t 
go to Earth! Stop lying!" 

Dad looked directly at the camera. At me. Very sad. “Kapera, 
believe me, he’s gone to Earth.” 

Everybody was veiy quiet for a while, and the picture stalled to 
break up. Global dust. Elder Adelia skulked back to her chair and 
pretended to be interested in a button computer on the desk. 

“Kapera, we’re coming for you. Both of us. 1 know you love your 
father more than you do me, and so he’s coming to see us off. We’ll 
bring your things to Sagan City and proceed from there to Hellas 
Spaceport.” 

I got up and hit the monitor with my fist. “I’m not going to Earth! 
This is my life.” 

Mother looked very stem. “Kapera, you are a minor in the eyes of 
the Polaris Corporation and under pan-Martian law. Your father and 
I have discussed what is best for you, and you are going to Earth to 
be treated for your disease. You will live either in Earth orbit or in 
North America after that.” 

“I want to stay on Mai's! Mars is my home!” 

“If you had been meant to live on Mars, you wouldn’t be sick, 
Kapera.” 

Dad had walked away from the camera, probably trying not to get 
all excited. Now he came back. “The signal is breaking up. TVy to 
keep your chin up.” 

Mother was calm and grim. “We’re coming to get you, just as soon 
as they open the rocket plane terminal in Borealopolis.” 

The light flickered, and they were gone. 

Padre Walter came and put his amis around me, and I tried not to 



cry. Elder Adelia just kind of sniffed, and said, “Well, we can’t take her 
back to the monastery. I’ll stay here with her over night and hope 
they can get a rocket plane in the morning.” 

“No, please!” I said. “I can stay alone!” 

She smiled sadly. “You little rascal. You had us convinced. But we’re 
on to you now.” 

“I’ll stay with her,” said Padre. Which was OK, because I liked him 
better. “Override the vitals cycle so she can nap in the office.” 

“That costs money, Padre. But— OK.” And she voiced some com- 
mands. I heal'd the air handlers speed up. 

Elder Adelia stayed too, and I thought she’d stay all night, glaring 
at me. But she started yawning about midnight-and-a-half. The dust 
was swirling outside; you could see it through the skylight, because 
there were lights on the roof. It was beautiful. Mai's is beautiful, even 
when he’s angry. 

“OK, you stay. I’ll go back and talk to Madre again.” 

“Please,” I said. “Would you leave my thumblight?” 

She looked at me suspiciously. “What for? It’s not like the electric- 
ity will go off. We’ve got power backup for days.” 

“If Padre Walt turns out the light, and I wake up in the night, I’ll 
be scared.” 

She plunked it down on the desk, and lelt 
I snuggled into the hammock they had stmng in the comer of the 
office. “May I have a little more of the Hyper K?” I asked politely. 

Padre was propped up uncomfortably on a chair. He looked at me 
from under heavy brows. “Sure. I’ll join you in a drop.” 

And so we did. 

“Please, just one more?” I was feeling it, but I figured I could stand 
a little more. 

He was much less generous this time, but he took another mug 
himself. After a while, he excused himself to go to the lavatory. I 
looked around the office and located the closet where they had 
dmnped my environment suit. 

Padre’s mug was almost empty, and mine was still almost full, so I 
switched them. 

He came back and finished that. 

“Just one more?” I begged, though I was almost crosseyed with 
the stuff. 

He looked at me. “You’re a hard drinker for a tiny tiling.” So he gave 
me a finger’s worth, and had more himself. 

And now he’s dozed off. 



0303(1 Memorial Museum, April 5, early 
morning: 

I’m outside. 



Sagan Memorial Museum, April 6, afternoon: 

So they found me. 

By the time they found me, though, I wasn’t outside. My environ- 
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ment suit was getting really gritty, and I was getting cold, and my suit 
batteries were almost dead and so — 

They found me huddled in the little portico where they kept the 
micro-Sojoumers. 

“Oh my stars,” Mother said. “You look like a mother hen with a 
bunch of mechanical chicks!” 

Dad just came over and tried to pick me up. I resisted, I mean how 
embarrassing, even if he is my dad. But he carried me into the 
museum public room. 

A whole bunch of people were following us. Padre Walt and Elder 
Adelia were in their khaki clerical jumpsuits, and there was an old 
woman in a dark red jumpsuit with a black veil over her head, and 
some other people in clerical khaki. 

Mother and Dad looked really dirty and tired. I unfastened my face- 
plate and said, “You lied to me. Sekou is dead.” 

Mother said, “There was no reason to make you pessimistic about 
the future. Your brothers — ” 

“Brothers?” I exploded. “You mean there was more than 
just Sekou?” 

“Kapera, sweetheart,” Mother whined. I hate it when she uses that 
tone of voice. 

“You actually had three older brothers,” she said, in that reasonable 
tone she gets. “Did you think it was easy for us to conceal that from 
you? Did you think we did it for some selfish reason? I mean, I 
destroyed all the holos, wiped them right off our Net. The only images 
I have of my fust two children are on your grandmother’s computer 
in New Jersey. We kept the one of Sekou and you together. I couldn’t 
bear to destroy it.” 

She made kind of choking noises and then was quiet. 

After a while, Dad said, “Your mother and I thought you shouldn’t 
always be thinking about depressing tilings, shouldn't worry it might 
happen to you.” 

“It did happen to me!” 

“Not yet,” said Mother coldly. “We have found a way to send you 
to Earth Orbital Hospital, the best in the solar system.” 

“But I can’t come back!” 

“That is a small sacrifice we have to make. Get your tilings. Oh, 
look at that suit! I’ll never get it dusted.” 

“I’m not going to Earth,” I said. “I have other plans." I was still 
amazed at how diabolic she could be. 

Dad said, “Kapera, why are you smirking like that?” 

“Is there enough charge in that suit to go outside? We’ll 
need shovels.” 

Mother had to borrow a suit from one of the Madres. She and Dad 
followed me, along with a whole parade of clerics from the museum. 

The storm was still raging, but there was a little sunlight, and we 
wouldn’t need it for long. I just prayed that the dust hadn’t covered 
die little rover I had placed to mark the spot. 

I almost missed it. It hadn’t moved, of course, because I’d heaped 
a pile of dust over its solar cells. 

“You need to dig here,” I said. 

At first they didn’t believe me. And I thought, what if I made 
a mistake? 

But it had to be. I felt it, under my shoes. 

Ares Vallis was indeed in that path of a giant flood in ancient times, 
as everybody now knows. But the old Earthlings who thought it was 
die site of a volcanic eruption were also right. There is a lava tube, 
just one, under die site. 

I knew Sojourner could not have traveled that far. So where did it 
go? Aliens didn’t snatch it. It wasn’t eaten by mutant iguanas. 

It had to be underground. 

Dad and Mother were bodi wrong about my dowsing ability, too. I 
can’t feel electrical or magnetic fields. What I have is extremely good 
hearing — or maybe it’s not even sound I hear, just vibrations. Heck, 
I can hear people talking outside in environment suits. So of course 
I can feel vibrations as I walk that indicate the density of the soil 
through my boots. 

And I felt a hollow place under this spot on the landing site. 
Right here. 



They’re still digging. Elder Adelia insisted I was crazy, but Padre 
Walt convinced the Madre to let them keep digging. Mother and Dad 
are digging, too. 

Mother said I looked sick. She made me go back in the 
museum. So here I am, sipping Hyper K and trying to spy on what’s 
happening. 

They came back to send to the city for pick axes. It’s getting dark. 
I sure hope they break through before nightfall. 



Sagan Memorial Museum, April 6, evening: 

I was right. 

I was right! 

Of course I was right. 

It was almost nightfall, and I had nodded off. Suddenly I knew I’d 
better get out there. Something told me. It was as if I heard a dif- 
ferent rhythm to the digging, which is silly, because how could even 
I hear anything outside in the Martian sky? 

I put that dusty old suit on as fast as I could, hoping it wouldn’t 
suddenly spring a leak from all that grit. It was charged from its day 
in the sun, thank heaven. I slipped out the lock and ran over 
to where I saw seven or eight people in suits pitching dust in 
the air. The storm had died down; spring storms are never as bad 
as summer. 

I pushed niy way among the diggers and got there just as some- 
body said, “Hey, what’s this?” 

A long, straight pole. 

Good little rover: it was still right side up. The long straight pole 
was the antenna. 

Elder Adelia said, “Oh niy golly. We better call in a team of 
experts to excavate this, before we ruin the whole site and destroy 
the relic.” 

Walt said, “The site is already messed up. But, whoa, that’s part 
of the story, isn’t it?” 

They could only see the antenna, but something— niy auditory 
hoo-doo — made me feel I was seeing the whole thing, not corroded 
by time and dust and wind, but whole and as new as when it rolled 
down the ranip and first, sniffed Martian rocks. The first indepen- 
dent thing on Mars. 

The Sojourner rover isn’t mine, I realize. It belongs to the 
museum. It belongs to all of Mai's. But there’s a story there. I could 
write a book. Hey, I already started a book, right? Sekou, big 
brother, wherever you are? 

I have to stop recording now. Some reporters are coming to see 
me. And Walt says I shouldn’t talk to anybody without getting a con- 
tract. 

The minute he said that, the ICNN guy e-phoned his office and 
came up with an offer. 

I tried to be very nonchalant about it, but it was more money than 
Mother and Dad and I’d need to get to Earth and back, plus some 
to pay for our stay in Earth Orbital Hospital. 

Still, Padre Walt said maybe I should talk to a lawyer or an agent 
or somebody that knows about these things. 

Mother told the reporters that I was very tired and they must 
respect my privacy and to come back in the morning with proper 
offers drawn up, and then we’d see. 

I was so amazed to hear her say those words— respect my PRI- 
VACY — that I gave her a big hug. I’m beginning to think she’s a 
pretty good mother after all. 

Polaris Corp also sent a representative. They’d heard a lot about 
me, and wanted to buy my contract. 

I’d get an education at the Areological Institute in Granicus 
Valles, then when I graduated I’d have my own homestead, com- 
pletely equipped with three interconnected biomes, livestock, flora, 
the works. 

But I’ll have to think about that, too. 

Independence has its attractions. □ 
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Games 

By Eric T. Baker 



TheX-Files meets H.P. Lovecraft when 
the reviewer goes Delta Green with envy. 





ABOVE: Delta 
Green delivers the 
goods. RIGHT AND 
BELOW: Once you 
begin this RPG, 
you’ll want to 
continue to Sin. 



D elta Green is one of the 

best role-playing supple- 
ments ever produced. Writ- 
ten for use with The Call of 
Cthulhu Role-Playing Game, Delta Green 
(Pagan Publishing, Seattle, WA 1999 298 pgs. 

$27.95 ) is a campaign setting that takes H.P. Love- 
craft’s Mythos and moves it into the present day. 

The designers of Delta Green asked the questions, 
“Why does no one trust the government anymore?” 
and “What if someone planned for them not to?” and 
then they built a modern-day Lovecraftian horror 
campaign on the answers. 

There are two central conceits to Delta Green. One 
is that the U.S. Government has been secretly fighting 
the occult since 1928 when the Treasury Department 
and the Navy teamed up to raid the Deep One infested 
town of Innsmouth. The second is that there really was 
an incident at Roswell in 1947 which led to the Govern- 
ment making contact and entering into a treaty with an 
alien race, the “Grays.” The book begins with a short his- 
toiy of the United States Intelligence services in the 20th 
century, and then subsequent sections 
brilliantly weave the Cthulhu Mythos 
into the history of those services and of 
the United States itself. Essentially, after 
Roswell, the occult hunters split in two. 
Majestic Twelve took over responsibility 
for hunting UFOs, and Delta Green 
tracked everything else. A Delta Green 
mission gone wrong in Cambodia during 
the Vietnam War caused Delta Green to 
be officially disbanded, but its members 



have carried on as a conspiracy inside the government to 
protect the country from occult threats. Majestic Twelve, 
meanwhile, has signed an accord with the Grays, agree- 
ing to shield the “aliens’" activities (abductions, mutila- 
tions, mining) from public knowledge, in exchange for 
various technological gifts. The central conflict of the 
campaign is that the Grays are not truly aliens. They are 
in fact bio constructs of the Mi-Go, Lovecraft’s Fungi from 
Yuggoth. Broadly, Majestic Twelve, the official, sanc- 
tioned government conspiracy, wants to keep the accord 
intact, while Delta Green, the unofficial, unsanctioned 
government conspiracy, wants to stop the aliens. 

Players will be agents from one or more of the (cur- 
rently) 38 U.S. Federal agencies that have at 
least some police powers, somewhere. To 
make this easy, 40 pages at the back of the 
book describe each of the agencies, and 
each description includes a character 
design template and a sample character. 
Delta Green lays out all the causes and 
effects of the backstory in clear, descrip- 
tive narrative. To this it adds time lines 
for keeping events straight; charac- 
ter write-ups with full stats for all 
the major characters and many 
of the minor ones; a list of mod- 
ern-day weapons; a section on 
what real secret documents look 
like; two standalone adventures; a 
series of scenarios for a longer cam- 
paign; a table of contents; a glossary; 
and an index. 

Even if you don’t like UFOs, and 
hate horror games, go spend the $30 
for Delta Green. It is worth the money 
just so you can experience what a fully 
realized campaign is like. There are 
few products of this quality on the 
market; don’t miss this one. 

Sin (For Win 95 $49.95) the brand- 
new, first-person shooter from Ritual 
Entertainment and Activision is not the 
game you think it is. Yes, it is a first-per- 
son shooter. Yes, the heroic background 
is that you play Col. John R. Blade, the 
Nick Fury of Hardcops, who are the 
police of the dark future city, Freeport. 
The richest corporation in the world, Sin- 
Tek Industries, under the leadership of 
their evil CEO, Elexis Sinclaire, has 
unleashed a DNA-altering drug on the 
unsuspecting population with the goal of 
creating an army of genetically engineered 
mutants. Yes, your job is to stop her, and to 
do that you are going to have to kill an 
awful lot of faceless minions and drug- 
created mutants. No, that isn’t all 






there is to it 

The first level is a fairly routine “break up 
the bank robbery by kicking in doors and 
shooting bad guys” scenario, but things 
change when you get to the second level, set 
in a maze of abandoned buildings. Suddenly 
you begin to feel less like Nick Fury and more 
like Lara Croft. “Jump here, climb up there, 
flip this, shoot them, jump down, run out the 
other end.” As the levels go on, there are 
tricks, there are traps, there are timed 
sequences, and there are cut scenes. There 
are even rats (lots of rats on some levels) that 
will attack you if you stand around long 
enough to let them catch up to you. 

True to the advance word, Sin also has 
some computer RPG components. Besides 
the cut scenes, you can talk to some of the 
characters in the game, and the outcome of a 
level occasionally depends on doing so. Take 
the time to talk to anyone not actively shoot- 
ing at you. Sometimes they make your life 
easier, and sometimes they point you to 
bonus levels you wouldn’t have found other- 
wise. As in Quake II, the enemies react 
depending on where you shoot them. Shoot 
them in the chest, and the armor on their 
chest blows open. Shoot their arm, and their 
arm bleeds. Shoot their heads, and not only 
does a bullet hole appear, but they die. 

The enemies have the same sort of 
improved AI that is seen in Quake II. Shoot 
two minions standing side by side and the one 
that isn’t hit will run for cover. Mutants will 
pop out, shoot at you, and dive back. They 
will even flee if you give them the chance, 
usually pausing only to trip the alarm that 
brings more of them. Add to this an environ- 
ment with lots of glass to break out and lots 
of objects to use or blow up, and Sin achieves 
a high level of authentic-feeling mayhem. All 
in all, Sin is a blast. 

Back in the 70s, Sid Meier was one of those 
board-gamers pushing stacks of cardboard 
counters around a map of WWII Europe and 
wishing there was a way to automatically 
keep track of the 30+ pages of rules that SPI 
and Avalon Hill games of the time typically 
had. Twenty years later, he is making games 



that are as complex as any- 
thing ever attempted with 
cardboard and paper, but 
now there is a computer to 
remember all those rules. 
Thank goodness. If you had 
to track all the detail con- 
tained in his new turn-based 
strategy game, Sid Meier’s 
Alpha Centauri (Developed 
by Firaxis Games, published 
by Electronic Arts, Redwood 
City, CA For Win 95) by hand, 
the turns would take hours 
instead of as little as minutes. 

Like Civilization before it, 
you basically start from 
ground zero and work your 
way up in SMAC. The differ- 
ence is that you do it on a 
new world and over the course of years 
instead of centuries. A colony ship is sent to 
Alpha Centauri. During the journey, its crew 
splits into seven factions, divided by their ide- 
ology. An explosion causes the crew to crash- 
land, losing most of its supplies and technol- 
ogy. Players take over as a faction leader right 
after the crash. You have a base and a scout, 
and from there you 
have to either con- 
quer the new 
world, or else reach 
transcendence. 

There are so many 
factors that can be 
adjusted in building 
up your faction that 
there is no way to 
play just two or 
three games and 
find the winning 
strategy. Take gov- 
ernment. You don’t 
simply pick democ- 
racy, autocracy, or 
something else. 

Instead politics are 
just one measure 
that helps deter- 
mine your 10 society characteristics. A police 
state raises some of your characteristics and 
lowers others. Ditto democracy and funda- 
mentalism, but your society characteristics 
are also influenced by your economy, and by 
which fraction you start as. There is no 
answer to these choices that is right for every 
player in every scenario in the game. There is 




no setting that is even perfect for the whole 
game. 

SMAC is one of those wonderful games 
that you can dive right into and immediately 
feel like you are winning. At the same time, it 
is so complex with so many options, that it 
takes more than one game to master. It is 
wonderful that almost every function of run- 
ning your faction c;in be automated so that 
all you have to do is start things up and nudge 
them along for your country to grow by leaps 
and bounds. 

When you get tired of looking down the 
barrel of a virtual gun (or if you have no inter- 
est in shooter games in the first place), give 
SMAC a tiy. It is one of those games where 
you’ll tell yourself, “OK, five more minutes 
and then I’m going to bed,” and when you 
think those five minutes are up, you’ll check 
your watch and it will have been half an horn - . 
For me, that is the best tribute you can pay a 
game. 

The newly released Special Edition for 
the Star Wars Customizable Card Game 

(Decipher, Inc. Norfolk, VA nine-card expan- 
sion packs, $2.00) is a double expansion with 
324 cards, representing themes, characters, 
starships, and aliens from the beginning lo 



the end of the Star Wars Trilogy. Images are 
from both the original film and from the 
added Special Edition footage. They are sold 
in nine-card packs in 30-pack display boxes. 
Special Edition double-sized starter decks 
are available in Light Side and Dark Side ver- 
sions. Each box contains 60 cards with the 
same card-back. 

Also provided is the new, comprehensive 
Rulebook Version 2.0 and Glossary Version 
2.0, one copy of each in each starter deck. 
Besides two rares, 14 uncommons, and 22 
commons (all drawr randomly from the Spe- 
cial Edition expansion), each starter deck 
has a set of 22 fixed cards for that side of the 
Force. The set is tire same in each and every 
starter deck. These L ight Side fixed cards and 
Dark Side fixed cards are different and new, 
designed especially for Special Edition 
starter decks. □ 
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BATTERIES 

Continued from page 73 

a signal travels back in time to make the wave 
functions collapse simultaneously, like the 
Wheeler-Feynman absorber theory, or 
Cramer’s “handshake” in pseudotime, but it 
is beyond that. You don’t have to have signals 
traveling through time. All the signals are 
instantaneous. The bubble never breaks. It 
gets prodded here and there, pressure is put 
on it in varying places so we see time as mov- 
ing at different speeds, or experience deja mi. 
It is elastic, like inertia, or jello. It is unified. 

“Tell me,” breathed Hatshempmut. “Tell 
me what you know.” He had faded a bit 
more, but I could still feel the heat of his 
body. His nose was inches from mine. The 
knife, cold and razor-sharp, pressed against 
my belly. 

It wasn’t working. It wasn’t going to work. 
I’d be gutted like a fish, wanting the solution 
to quantum time so that I could escape back- 
ward through it, or give it to this fame-hungry 
media-lover so that he could drink cham- 
pagne in limousines. 

I stared through his chest. I could see the 
far horizon. There, just a brushstroke on the 
far shore, was a great obelisk. An obelisk- 
representative of a single ray of the Sun, 
stalling from a single point at its top and 
spreading downward. 

It starts as a paiiicle, but travels as a wave. 

We cannot stop time because we are observ- 
ing the wave aspect constantly. We are inside 
the bubble. We are inside the particle, and 
there is only one particle of time. 

Tire Big Bang never happened for time. A 
good tiling too. Then there would be no coher- 
ence, no unity, no oneness to the universe, and 
everything would be hither and yon. Every- 
thing would be nothing. There had to be a uni- 
fying principle to keep tilings together while 
matter spread itself out all over the place, 
breaking apart. That’s how the universe cre- 
ates complexity; it is an effort to get back to its 
oneness, tied together and ftieled by the nature 
of time. And an observer is not required to col- 
lapse the wave function. The particles do that 
themselves. They tell themselves where in the 
interference pattern they will land. 

Real is real. 

I smiled. And kept my mouth shut. 

Time sped by. Hatshempmut’s furious eyes 
floated in the sky for an instant longer, turning 
gray, like ash, until they were gone altogether. 
A scream lingered in the air like a wisp of 
smoke, until that, too, faded away. 

“OK, boys,” I said. “Off we go.” 

As I boarded the boat, on my way to be 
judged for the crime of turning off Hatshemp- 
mut’s time switch so that he could “travel” 
through time and raise hell, at least now I have 
been given the realization, the slow dawning, 
as I find myself in an alien yet familiar land, of 
the Plus Ultra — the single, simple, solitary 
solution: 

t= 1. □ 
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Internet 

By Cory Doctorow 



W riter Pat York sent me a love- 
ly Christinas gift: http://www.e- 
sheep.com, Scott Zaccharine’s 
comic extravaganza. Zaccha- 
rine’s surreal comix are touching, witty, beau- 
tifully drawn and assembled. Don’t miss his 
autobiography, The Guy I Almost Was, and 
his nightmarish Thanksgiving Special. 

Steven Silver is a Science Fiction fan par 
excellence. His site, at http://www.sfsite.com 
/-silverag/ is a whirlwind tour of one man’s 
SF obsessions: bibliographies of baseball SF, 
Chicago SF, Jewish SF, first contact stories, 
debut novels, Pluto in SF, Harry Turtledove 
and Murray Leinster; complete texts of pub- 
lic-domain SF novels, reviews, and a ’zine. 

Brent ’s High Voltage Page is dedicated to 
the incomparable Nicola Tesla, with the great- 
est basement-engineer project of all time: roll- 
your-own Tesla Coils. Visit http://www.apc. 
net/bturner/t-page.htm for explicit, easy- 




to-follow directions for making your own 
tame lightning at home! While waiting for 
your coil to warm up, head over to http: 
//www.nash ville.com/~phil.hamiltoii/tes- 
lafbl.htm for exceipted texts from recently 
declassified FBI files on Tesla. 

http://come.to/grim-reaper combines 
two of my favorite subjects: Terry Pratchett 
and PalmPilots. Mike Richardson, the archi- 
tect of Grim Reaper, has a wonderful variety 
of Pratchett-related content for your Palm 
computer, including an exclusive interview 
with Terry Pratchett. 

While I’m on the subject, don’t miss The L- 
Space Web at httpi/Avww.us.lspace.org/, the 
definitive source of Pratchett material. So 
definitive, in fact, that Terry Pratchett has 
actually signed the server the site is hosted 
on, in fat magic marker. The content here is 
astounding: the rules for Cripple Mr. Onion, 
merchandise contact info, tour schedules, 
and a terrific FAQ. 

Remember the first time you read The 
Hitchhiker’s Guide to the Galaxy ? Every- 
where you looked, the number 42 seemed to 
crop up. It’s funny how that works; pick an 
arbitrary numeral, assign it some significance, 
and it’ll pop up everywhere you look: tire Sub- 




Genii have 23, Adams has 42, Tesla was terri- 
fied of three, and, apparently, Star Trek is full 
of 47. Don’t take my word for it; http^/www. 
stanford.edu/~schlock/the47s.html, 
Michaela Schlocker’s exhaustive list of 47- 
related citations throughout the Trek fran- 
chise is evidence enough. Thanks to Jerod 
Pore for opening my eyes. 

I’ve already devot ed an entire column to 
Star Wars: Episode I, and that should really 
be enough, but I’ve found another link, and 
it’s so damn good, I can’t leave it behind, http: 
//countmgdown.com/starwars/ is a deeply 
bitchin’ site: I never imagined that there could 
be this much fascinating minutae about 
Episode I. Custom cursors for your PC, a 
PowerPoint countdown calendar, and more 
factoids than you can eat in a single sitting. 

You’d think with the current AudioBook 
revolution that Science Fiction radio plays 
would be seeing some kind of revival. Sad to 
say, the once-booming SF radio world has 
petered away to nearly nothing. 
http://www.mtn.org/~jstearns/SFradio. 
html exhaustively covers the sparse ground 
that’s left behind, and the lush forests that 
once flourished. 

It’s 1999, a Science Fiction year if ever there 
was one. So much SF has been written that 
places 1999 on an imaginably distant 
pedestal, it’s strange to actually be here. 
Space: 1999, the British TV series that ran 
from 1975 to 1977, is a hearkening back to the 
time when 1999 was still in the future. The 
official Space: 1999 site at http://www. 
cybraryl999.com/ has everything you’d 
expect: episode guides, trivia, stills, clips. 

Ain’t It Cool News is every entertainment 
writer’s dream, a king-hell film gossip site, 
with more spurious rumors, backstage whis- 
pers, and dirty laundry than a whole year of 
supermarket scandal rags. Fun for the obses- 
sive fan and would-be attack journalist alike: 
http://www.aint-it-eool-iiews.coni/ ■ 
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